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One of the most important functions of physical science, considered 
as a discipline of the mind, is to enable us by means of the tangible 
processes of nature to apprehend the intangible. The tangible pro- 
cesses give direction to the line of thought; but this once given, the 
length of the line is not limited by the boundaries of the senses. 
Indeed, the domain of the senses in Nature is almost infinitely small 
in comparison with the vast region accessible to thought which 
lies beyond them. From a few observations of a comet, when it 
comes within the range of his telescope, an astronomer can calculate 
its path in regions which no telescope can reach ; and in like manner, 
by means of data furnished in the narrow world of the senses, we 
make ourselves at home in other and wider worlds, which can be 
traversed by the intellect alone. 

From the earliest ages the questions, “ what is light ?” and “ what 
is heat?” have occurred to the minds of men; but these questions 
never would have been answered had they not been preceded by the 
question, “‘ what is sound?” Amid the grosser phenomena of acoustics 
the mind was first disciplined, conceptions being there obtained from 
direct observation, which were afterwards applied to phenomena of a 
character far too subtle to be observed directly. Sound we know to 
be due to vibratory motion. A vibrating tuning-fork, for example, 
moulds the air around it into undulations or waves, which speed 
away on all sides with a certain measured velocity, impinge upon 
the drum of the ear, shake the auditory nerve, and awake in the 
brain the sensation of sound. When sufficiently near a sounding 
body we can feel the vibrations of the air. A deaf man, for 
example, plunging his hand into a bell when it is sounded, feels 
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through the common nerves of his body those tremors which, when 
imparted to the nerves of healthy ears, are translated into sound. 
There are various ways of rendering those sonorous vibrations not 
only tangible but visible; and it was not until numberless experi- 
ments of this kind had been executed, that the scientific investigator 
abandoned himself wholly, and without a shadow of uncertainty, 
to the conviction that what is sound in us is, outside of us, a motion 
of the air. 

But once having established this fact—once having proved beyond 
all doubt that the sensation of sound is produced by an agitation 
of the nerve of the ear, the thought soon suggested itself that light 
might be due to an agitation of the nerve of the eye. This was a 
great step in advance of that ancient notion which regarded light as 
something emitted by the eye, and not as anything imparted to it. 
But if light be produced by an agitation of the optic nerve or retina, 
what is it that produces the agitation? Newton, you know, sup- 
posed minute particles to be shot through the humours of the eye 
against the retina, which hangs like a target at the back of the eye. 
The impact of these particles against the target, Newton believed 
to be the cause of light. But Newton’s notion has not held its 
ground, being entirely driven from the field by the more wonderful 
and far more philosophical notion that light, like sound, is a product 
of wave-motion. 

The domain in which this motion of light is curried on lies entirely 
beyond the reach of our senses. The waves of light require a medium 
for their formation and propagation, but we cannot see, or feel, or 
taste, or smell this medium. Still, though thus apparently cut off 
from all investigation, its existence has been established. How has 
this been done? By showing that all the phenomena of optics 
are accounted for with a fulness and clearness and conclusiveness 
which leave no desire of the intellect unfulfilled, by the assump- 
tion of this wonderful intangible ether. When the law of gravita- 
tion first suggested itself to the mind of Newton, what did he do? 
He set himself to examine whether it accounted for all the facts. 
He determined the courses of the planets ; he calculated the rapidity 
of the moon’s fall towards the earth ; he considered the precession of 
the equinoxes, the ebb and flow of the tides, and found all explained 
by the law of gravitation. He therefore regarded this law as esta- 
blished, and the verdict of science subsequently confirmed his con- 
clusion. On similar, and, if: possible, on stronger grounds, we found 
our belief in the existence of the universal ether. It explains facts 
far more various and complicated than those on which Newton 
based his law. Ifa single phenomenon could be pointed out which 
the ether is proved incompetent to explain, we should have to give 
it up; but no such phenomenon has ever been pointed out. It is, 
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therefore, at least as certain that space is filled with a medium by 
means of which suns and stars diffuse their radiant power, as that it 
is traversed by that force which holds, not only our planetary system, 
but the immeasurable heavens themselves, in its unconquerable grasp. 

There is no more wonderful instance than this of the production of 
a line of thought from the world of the senses into the region of 
pure imagination. I mean by imagination here, not that play of 
fancy which can give to airy nothing a local habitation and a name, 
but that power which enables the mind to conceive realities which lie 
beyond the range of the senses—to present to itself distinct physical 
images of processes which, though mighty in the aggregate beyond 
all conception, are so minute individually, as to elude all observation. 
It is the waves of air excited by this tuning-fork which render its 
vibrations audible. It is the waves of ether sent forth from those 
lamps overhead which render them luminous to us; but so minute 
are these waves, that it would take from 30,000 to 60,000 of them 
placed end to end to cover a single inch. Their number, however, 
compensates for their minuteness. Trillions of them have entered 
your eyes and hit the retina at the back of the eye in the time con- 
sumed in the utterance of the shortest sentence of this discourse. 
This is the steadfast result of modern research; but we never could 
have reached it without previous discipline.. We never could have 
measured the waves of light, nor even imagined them to exist, had 
we not previously exercised ourselves among the waves of sound. Sound 
and light are now mutually helpful, the conceptions of each being 
expanded, strengthened, and defined by the conceptions of the other. 

The ether which conveys the pulses of light and heat not only fills 
the celestial spaces, bathing the sides of suns and planets, but it also 
encircles the atoms of which these suns and planets are composed. 
It is the motion of these atoms, and not of any sensible parts of 
either planets or stars, that the ether conveys; it is this motion that 
constitutes the objective cause of what in our sensations are light and 
heat. An atom, then, sending its pulses through the infinite ether, 
resembles a tuning-fork sending its pulses through thé air. Let 
us look for a moment at this thrilling ether, and briefly consider its 
relation to the bodies whose vibrations it conveys. Different bodies, 
when heated to the same temperature, possess very different powers 
of agitating the ether: some are good radiators, others are bad 
radiators; which means that some are so constituted as to commu- 
nicate their motion freely to the ether, producing therein powerful 
undulations; while others are unable thus to communicate their 
motion, but glide through the ether without materially affecting its 
repose. Experiment has proved that elementary bodies, except under 
certain anomalous conditions, belong to the class of bad radiators. An 
atom vibrating in the ether resembles this naked tuning-fork vibrating 
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in the air. The amount of motion communicated to the air by these 
thin prongs is too small to evoke at any distance the sensation of 
sound. But if we permit the atoms to combine chemically and form 
molecules, the result in many cases is an enormous change in the 
power of radiation. The amount of ethereal disturbance produced 
by a compound molecule may be many thousand times that produced 
by its constituent atoms when uncombined. The effect is roughly 
typified by this tuning-fork when connected with its resonant case. 
The fork and its case now swing as a compound system, and the vibra- 
tions which were before inaudible, are now the source of a musical sound 
so powerful that it might be plainly heard by thousands at once. The 
fork and its case combined may be regarded as a good radiator of sound. 

A single example will suffice to illustrate the vast influence of the 
coalescence of atoms to oscillating systems upon the radiation of heat. 
Supposing a pound of dry oxygen, and also a pound of the trans- 
parent vapour of water, to be taken to the top of a high mountain 
where the air is too attenuated to offer any sensible resistance to the 
passage of radiant heat towards stellar space; suppose the gas and 
the vapour to be there heated to the temperature of boiling water, 
and afterwards exposed beneath the cloudless heaven. By the 
heating of the gas and vapour a more vigorous motion—a greater 
amount of vis viva, as we term it—is imparted to the ultimate particles 
of both. Will the oxygen impart its motion as freely to the ether as 
the aqueous vapour ? No. The difference between them in this respect 
is enormous. When their temperatures are alike, the amount of heat 
radiated, or, in other words, of molecular motion lost by the vapour in 
a given time, is at least nine thousand times the amount lost in the same 
time by the oxygen. So great is this power on the part of the vapout, 
that I profoundly doubt the correctness of the simple formula assigned 
to it by chemists. The molecule of water represents a sound-board 
of vast dimensions, otherwise it never could generate waves of the 
extraordinary magnitude that experience has proved it competent to 
produce." 

The pitch of a musical note depends upon the rapidity of its 
vibrations, or, in other words, on the length of its waves. Now, the 
pitch of a note answers to the colour of light. Taking a slice of white 
light from the beam of an electric lamp, I cause that light to pass 
through an arrangement of prisms. It is decomposed, and we have 
the effect obtained by Newton, who first unrolled the solar beam into 
the splendours of the solar spectrum. At one end of this spectrum 
we have red light, at the other violet, and between those extremes 

(1) Bulk for bulk, that ‘wonderful substance ozone probably transcends ordinary 
oxygen in radiant power a hundred thousand times. This shows that the atoms of an 
element can be so grouped as to behave towards the ether as a highly complex compound. 


May not the molecule of water, from which its vast radiant power is derived, be a mole- 
cule of molecules, the chemical formula stamping only a single member of the group ? 
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lie the other prisniatic colours. As we advance along the spectrum 
from the red to the violet, the pitch of the light—if I may use the 
expression—heightens, the sensation of violet being produced by a 
more rapid succession of impulses than that which produces the im- 
pression of red. The vibrations of the violet are not quite twice as 
rapid as those of the red; in other words, the range of the visible 
spectrum is not quite equal to an octave. 

There is no solution of continuity in this spectrum; one colour 
changes into another by insensible gradations. It is as if an infinite 
number of tuning-forks, of gradually augmenting pitch, were vibrating 
at the same time. But turning to another spectrum—that, namely, 
obtained from the incandescent vapour of silver—you observe that it 
consists of two narrow and intensely luminous green bands. Here it 
is as if two forks only, of slightly different pitch, were vibrating. 
The length of the waves which produce this first band is such that 
47,460 of them, placed end to end, would fill an inch. The waves 
which produce the second band are a little shorter; it would take of 
these 47,920 to fill an inch. In the case of the first band, the number 
of impulses imparted in one second to every eye which now sees it, is 
577 millions of millions; while the.number of impulses imparted in 
the same time by the second band is 600 millions of millions. I now 
cast upon the screen before you the beautiful stream of green light from 
which these bands were derived. This luminous stream is the incan- 
descent vapour of silver. You cannot by any possibility render that 
vapour white hot. The rates of vibration of its atoms are as rigidly 
fixed as those of two tuning-forks; and to whatever height the tem- 
perature of the vapour may be raised, the rapidity of its vibrations, 
and consequently its colour, which wholly depends upon that rapidity, 
remain unchanged. 

The vapour of water, as well as the vapour of silver, has its definite 
periods of vibration, and these are such as to disqualify the vapour 
from being raised to a white heat. The oxyhydrogen flame, for 
example, consists of hot aqueous vapour. It is scarcely visible in 
the air of this room, and it would be still less visible if we could 
burn the gas in a clean atmosphere. But our atmosphere, even at 
the summit of Mont Blanc, is dirty; in London it is more than 
dirty ; and the burning dirt gives to this flame the greater portion 
of its present light. But the heat of the flame is enormous. Cast 
iron fuses at a temperature of 2,000° Fahr.; the temperature of 
the oxyhydrogen flame is 6,000° Fahr. <A piece of platinum is 
heated to vivid redness at a distance of two inches beyond the visible 
termination of the flame. The vapour which produces incandescence 
is here absolutely dark. In the flame itself the platinum is raised to 
dazzling whiteness, and is finally pierced by the flame. When this 
flame impinges on a piece of lime, we have the dazzling Drummond 
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light. But the light is here due to the fact that when it impinges 
upon the solid body, the vibrations excited by the flame are of periods 
different from its own. 

Thus far we have fixed our attention on atoms and molecules in 
a state of vibration, and surrounded by a medium which accepts their 
vibrations, and transmits them through infinite space. But suppose 
the waves generated by one system of molecules to impinge upon 
another system, how will the waves be affected? Will they be 
stopped, or will they be permitted to pass? Will they transfer their 
motion to the molecules on which they impinge, or will they glide 
round the molecules, through the intermolecular spaces, and thus 
escape? The answer to this question depends upon a condition 
which may be beautifully exemplified by an experiment on sound. 
These two tuning-forks are tuned absolutely alike. They vibrate 
with the same rapidity, and mounted thus upon their resonant stands, 
you hear them loudly sounding the same musical note. I stop one 
of the forks, and throw the other into strong vibration. I now 
bring that other near the silent fork, but not into contact with it. 
Allowing them to continue in this position for four or five seconds, 
I stop the vibrating fork; but the sound has not ceased. The 
second fork has taken up the vibrations of its neighbour, and is 
now sounding in itsturn. I dismount one of the forks, and permit 
the other to remain upon its stand. I throw the dismounted fork 
into strong vibration, but you cannot hear it sound. Detached 
from its stand the amount of motion which it can communicate to 
the air is too small to make itself sensible to the ear at any distance. 
I now bring the dismounted fork close to the mounted one, but not 
into actual contact with it. Out of the silence rises a mellow sound. 
Whence comes it? From the transferred vibrations of the dis- 
mounted fork. That the motion should thus transfer itself through 
the air it is necessary that the two forks should be in perfect unison. 
If I place on one of the forks a morsel of wax not larger than a 
pea, it is rendered thereby powerless to affect, or to be affected by, 
the other. It is easy to understand this experiment. The pulses 
of the one fork can affect the other, because they are perfectly timed. 
A single pulse causes the prong of the silent fork to vibrate through 
an infinitesimal space. But just as it has completed this small 
vibration, another pulse is ready to strike it. Thus, the small im- 
pulses add themselves together. In the five seconds during which 
the forks were held near each other, the vibrating fork sent 1,280 
waves against its neighbour, and those 1,280 shocks, all delivered 
at the proper moment, all, as I have said, perfectly timed, have given 
such strength to the vibrations of the mounted fork as to render 
them audible to you all. 

Let me give you one other illustration of the influence of synchronism 
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on musical vibrations. Here are three small gas-flames inserted in 
three glass tubes of different lengths. Each of these flames can 
be caused to emit a musical note, the pitch of which is determined 
by the length of the tube surrounding the flame. The shorter the 
tube the higher is the pitch. The flames are now silent within their 
respective tubes, but each of them can be caused to respond to a 
proper note sounded anywhere in this room. I have here an instrument 
called a syren, by which I can produce a powerful musical note. 
Beginning with a low pitch, and ascending gradually to a higher 
one, I finally reach the note of the flame in the longest tube. The 
moment it is reached, the flame bursts into song. I stop and re- 
excite the syren, to enable you to hear that its note and the flame’s 
note are identical. But the other flames are still silent within their 
tubes. I urge the instrument on to higher notes; the second flame 
has now started, and the third alone remains. But a still higher 
note starts it also. Thus, as the sound of the syren rises gradually 
in pitch, it awakens every flame in passing, by striking it with a 
series of waves whose periods of recurrence are similar to its own. 

Let us apply these facts to radiant heat, taking as before the 
vapour of water as a representative case. The molecules of this 
vapour have definite periods of vibration to which they are as rigidly 
bound as a tuning-fork is to its periods. Recurring then to our 
experiment on the mountain top: instead of exposing our hot vapour 
in the manner described, with nothing above it, let us suppose a 
stratum of aqueous vapour to be spread out between it and the 
firmament. The light of the stars is unaffected by this stratum, which 
I suppose to be true vapour, and, therefore, perfectly transparent. 
But the case is different as regards the rays issuing from the hot 
vapour underneath. The molecules of this vapour and of the stratum 
overhead are, if I may use the expression, tuned to precisely the same 
note, and instead of the direct transference of the vibratory motion into 
space, we have it transferred to the molecules of the vapour above. 
The motion is thus intercepted — in technical language the heat is 
absorbed. The upper stratum of vapour having thus become warmed, 
first at its under surface, and then, by a gradual progression, through 
its entire mass, it would radiate in all directions, returning a portion 
of the heat communicated to it to the source from which it is derived. 
We are here manifestly dealing with that great principle which lies 
at the basis of spectrum analysis, and which has enabled scientitic 
men to determine’ the substances of which the sun, the stars, and even 
the nebule, are composed :—the principle, namely, that a body which 
is competent to emit any ray, whether of heat or light, is com- 
petent in the same degree to absorb that ray. The absorption 
depends on the synchronism which exists between the vibrations of 
the atoms from which the rays, or more correctly the waves, issue, 
and those of the atoms against which these waves impinge. 
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To its incompetence to emit white light, aqueous vapour adds 
incompetence to absorb white light. It cannot, for example, absorb 
the luminous rays of the sun, though it can absorb, and that with 
mighty power, the non-luminous rays of the earth. This incom- 
petence of aqueous vapour to absorb luminous rays is shared by 
water and ice—in fact, by all really transparent substances. Their 
transparency is due to their inability to absorb luminous rays. The 
molecules of such substances are in dissonance with the luminous 
waves, and hence such waves pass through transparent substances 
without disturbing the molecular rest. A purely luminous beam, how- 
ever intense may be its heat, is sensibly incompetent to melt the 
smallest particle of ice. I can, for example, converge a powerful 
luminous beam upon a surface covered with hoar frost without melting 
a single spicula of the ice crystals. How then, it may be asked, are the 
snows of the Alps swept away by the sunshine of summer? I 
answer they are not swept away by sunshine at all, but by solar 
rays which have no shine whatever in them. The luminous rays of 
the sun fall upon the snow-fields and are flashed in echoes from 
crystal to crystal, but they find no lodgment within the crystals. 
They are not absorbed, and hence they cannot produce fusion. But 
a body of powerful dark rays are emitted by the sun, and it is these 
rays that cause the glaciers to shrink and the snows to disappear ; it 
is they that fill the banks of the Arve and Arveyron, and liberate 
from their captivity upon the heights the Rhone and the Rhine. 

Placing a concave silvered mirror behind the electric light I 
converge its rays to a focus of dazzling brilliancy. I place in the 
path of the rays, between the light and the focus, a vessel of water, 
and now introduce at the focus a piece of ice. The ice is not melted 
by the concentrated beam which has passed through the water, 
though matches are ignited at the focus and wood is set on fire. The 
powerful heat then of this luminous beam is incompetent to melt the 
ice. I withdraw the cell of water; the ice immediately liquefies, 
and you see the water trickling from it in drops. I re-introduce the 
cell of water; the fusion is arrested and the drops cease to fall. The 
transparent water of the cell exerts no sensible absorption in the lumi- 
nous rays, still it withdraws something from the beam, which, when 
permitted to act, is competent to melt the ice. This something is the 
dark radiation of the electric light. Again, I place a slab of pure ice in 
front of the electric lamp ; send a luminous beam first through our cell 
of water and then through the ice. By means of alensI cast an image 
of the slab upon a white screen. The beam, sifted by the water, has no 
power upon the ice. But observe what occurs when the water is 
removed: we have here a star and there a star, each star resembling a 
flower of six petals, and growing visibly larger before your eyes. As 
the leaves enlarge their edges become serrated, but there is no deviation 
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from the six-rayed type. We have here, in fact, the crystallisation 
of the ice inverted by the invisible rays of the electric beam. 
They take the molecules down in this wonderful way, and reveal to 
us the exquisite atomic structure of the substance with which nature 
every winter roofs our ponds and lakes. 

Numberless effects, apparently anomalous, might be adduced in illus- 
tration of the action of these lightless rays. Here, for example, are two 
powders, both white, and undistinguishable from each other by the eye. 
The luminous rays of the lamp are unabsorbed by both powders,—from 
those rays they acquire no heat; still one of the substances is heated 
so highly by the concentrated beam of the electric lamp that it first 
smokes violently and then inflames, while the other substance is 
barely warmed at the focus. Here, again, are two perfectly trans- 
parent liquids placed in a test tube at the focus; one of them boils in 
a couple of seconds, while the other in a similar position is hardly 
warmed. The boiling point of the first liquid is 78° C., which is 
speedily reached ; that of the second liquid is only 48° C., which is 
never reached at all. These anomalies are entirely due to the unseen 
element which mingles with the luminous rays of the electric beam, 
and indeed constitutes 90 per cent. of, its calorific power. 

I have here a substance by which these dark rays may be detached 
from the total emission of the electric lamp. This ray-filter is a 
black liquid—that is to say, black as pitch to the luminous, but bright 
as a diamond to the non-luminous radiation. It mercilessly cuts off 
the former, but allows the latter free transmission. I bring these 
invisible rays to a focus at a distance of several feet from the electric 
lamp; the dark rays form there an invisible image of the source 
from which they issue. By proper means this invisible image 
may be transformed into a visible one of dazzling brightness. I 
could, moreover, show you, if time permitted, how out of those per- 
fectly dark rays we might extract, by a process of transmutation, all 
the colours of the solar spectrum. I could also prove to you that 
those rays, powerful as they are, and sufficient to fuse many metals, 
may be permitted to enter the eye and to break upon the retina 
without injury to the eye, without producing the least luminous 
impression. The dark rays are now collected before you; you see 
nothing at their place of convergence; with a proper thermometer it 
could be proved that even the air at the focus is just as cold as the 
surrounding air. And mark the conclusion to which this leads. It 
proves the ether at the focus to be practically detached from the air, 
and that the most violent ethereal motion may there exist without the 
least aerial motion. But though you see it not, there is sufficient 
heat at that focus to set London on fire. The heat there at the 
present moment is competent to raise iron to a temperature at which it 
throws off brilliant scintillations. It can heat platinum to whiteness 
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and almost fuse that refractory metal. It actually can fuse gold, 
silver, copper, and aluminium. The moment, moreover, that wood is 
placed at the focus it bursts into a blaze. 

Tt has been already affirmed that whether as regards radiation or 
absorption the elementary atoms possess but little power. This might 
be illustrated by a long array of facts ; and one of the most singular 
of these is furnished by the deportment of that extremely combustible 
substance phosphorus, when placed at this dark focus. It is im- 
possible to ignite there a fragment of amorphous phosphorus. But 
ordinary phosphorus is a far quicker combustible, and its deportment 
to radiant heat is still more impressive. It may be exposed to the 
intense radiation of an ordinary fire without bursting into flame. It 
may also be held for twenty or thirty seconds at an obscure focus of 
sufficient power to raise platinum ‘to a white heat, without ignition. 
Notwithstanding the energy of the ethereal waves here concentrated, 
notwithstanding the extremely inflammable character of the elemen- 
tary body exposed to their action, the atoms of that body refuse to 
share in the motion of the waves, and consequently cannot be power- 
fully affected by their heat. 

The knowledge which we now possess will enable us to analyse 
with profit a practical question. White dresses are worn in summer 
because they are found to be cooler than dark ones. The cele- 
brated Benjamin Franklin made the following experiment :— He 
placed bits of cloth of various colours upon snow, exposed them to 
direct sunshine, and found that they sank to different depths in 
the snow. The black cloth sank deepest, the white did not sink 
at all. Franklin inferred from his experiment that black bodies 
are the best absorbers, and white ones the worst absorbers, of 
radiant heat. Let us test the generality of this conclusion. I have 
here two cards, one of which is coated with a very dark powder, and 
the other with a perfectly white one. I place the powdered surfaces 
before the fire, and leave them there until they have acquired as high 
a temperature as they can attain in this position. Which of the cards 
is most highly heated? It requires no thermometer to answer this 
question. Simply pressing the back of the card, on which the white 
powder is strewn, against my cheek or forehead, I find it intolerably 
hot. Placing the other card in the same position I find it cool. The 
white powder has absorbed far more heat than the dark one. This 
simple result abolishes a hundred conclusions which have been hastily 
drawn from the experiment of Franklin. Again, here are suspended 
two delicate mercurial thermometers at the same distance from a gas- 
flame. The bulb of one of them is covered by a dark substance, the 
bulb of the other by a white one. Both bulbs have received the 
radiation from the flame, but the white bulb has absorbed most, and 
its mercury stands much higher than that of the other thermometer. 
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I might vary this experiment in a hundred ways, and show you that 
you can draw no safe conclusion from the darkness of a body regarding 
its power of absorption. 

The reason of this simply is, that colour gives us intelligence of 
only one portion, and that the smallest one, of the rays impinging on 
the coloured body. Were the rays all luminous we might with 
certainty infer from the colour of a body its power of abeorption : 
but the great mass of the radiation from®our fire, our gas-flame, and 
even from the sun itself, consists of invisible calorific rays, regarding 
which colour teaches us nothing. A body may be highly transparent 
to one class of rays, and highly opaque to the otherclass. Thus the 
white powder, which has shown itself so powerful an absorber, has 
been specially selected on account of its extreme perviousness to the 
visible rays, and its extreme imperviousness to the invisible ones ; while 
the dark powder was chosen on account of its extreme transparency 
to the invisible, and its extreme opacity to the visible rays. In the 
case of the radiation from our fire, about 98 per cent. of the whole 
emission consists of invisible rays; the body, therefore, which was 
most opaque to these triumphed as an absorber, though that body 
was a white one. 

I would here invite you to consider the manner in which we obtain 
from natural facts what may be called their intellectual value. 
Throughout the processes of nature there is interdependence and 
harmony, and the main value of our science, considered as a mental 
discipline, consists in the tracing of this interdependence and the 
demonstration of this harmony. The outward and visible phenomena 
are with us the counters of the intellect ; and our science would not be 
worthy of its name and fame if it halted at facts, however practi- 
cally useful, and neglected the music of law which accompanies 
the march of phenomena. Let us endeavour, then, to extract from 
the experiment of Franklin its full intellectual value, calling to our 
aid the knowledge which our predecessors have already stored. Let 
us imagine two pieces of cloth of the same texture, the one black and 
the other white, placed upon sunned snow. Fixing our attention on 
the white piece, let us inquire whether there is any reason to expect 
that it will sink into the snow at all. There is knowledge at hand 
which enables.us to reply at once in the negative. There is, on the 
contrary, reason to expect that after a sufficient exposure the bit of 
cloth will be found on an eminence instead of in a hollow; that 
instead of a depression, we shall have a relative elevation of the bit of 
cloth. For, as regards the luminous rays of the sun, the cloth and 
the snow are alike powerless; the one cannot be warmed, nor the 
other melted, by such rays. The cloth is white and the snow is white, 
because their confusedly mingled particles are incompetent to absorb 
luminous rays. Whether, then, the cloth will sink or not depends 
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entirely upon the dark rays of the sun. Now the substance which of 
all substances absorbs the dark rays of the sun with the greatest 
avidity is ice,—or snow, which is merely ice in powder. A less 
amount of heat will be lodged in the cloth than in the surrounding 
snow. The cloth must therefore act as a shield to the snow on which 
it rests; and in consequence of the more rapid fusion of the exposed 
snow, the cloth must in due time be left behind, perched upon an 
eminence like a glacier-table. 

But though the snow transcends the cloth both as a radiator and 
absorber it does not much transcend it. Cloth is very powerful in 
both these respects. Let us now turn our attention to the piece of 
black cloth, the texture and fabric of which I assume to be the same 
as that of the white. For our object being to compare the effects of 
colour, we must, in order to study this effect in its purity, preserve 
all other conditions constant. Let us then suppose the black cloth 
to be obtained from the dyeing of the white. The cloth itself, 
without reference to the dye, is nearly as good an absorber of heat 
as the snow around it. But to the absorption of the dark solar rays 
by the undyed cloth is now added the absorption of the whole of the 
luminous rays, and this great additional influx of heat is far more than 
sufficient to turn the balance in favour of the black cloth. The sum 
of its actions on the dark and luminous rays exceeds the action of the 
snow on the dark rays alone. Hence the cloth will sink in the snow, 
and this is the philosophy of Franklin’s experiment. 

Throughout this discourse the main stress has been laid on chemical 
constitution, as influencing most powerfully the phenomena of radia- 
tion and absorption. With regard to gases, vapours, and to the liquids 
from which these vapours are derived, it had been proved by the most 
varied and conclusive experiments that the acts of radiation and 
absorption were molecular—that they depended upon chemical and 
not upon mechanical condition. In attempting to extend this prin- 
ciple to solids I was met by a multitude of facts obtained by celebrated 
experimenters, which seemed flatly to forbid such extension. Melloni, 
for example, found the same radiant and absorbent power for chalk 
and lampblack. MM. Masson and Courtépée performed a most ela- 
borate series of experiments on chemical precipitates of various kinds, 
and found that they one and all manifested the same power of 
radiation. They concluded from their researches, that where bodies 
are reduced to an extremely fine state of division the influence of 
this state is so powerful as entirely to mask and override whatever 
influence may be due to chemical constitution. 

But it appears to me that through the whole of these researches 
a serious oversight has run, the mere mention of which will show 
what caution is essential in the operations of experimental philosophy. 
Let me state wherein I suppose this oversight to consist. I have 
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here a metal cube with two of its sides brightly polished. I fill the 
cube with boiling water and determine the quantity of heat emitted 
by the two bright surfaces. One of them far transcends the 
other as a radiator of heat. Both surfaces appear to be metallic. 
What then is the cause of the observed difference in their radiative 
power? Simply this: I have coated one of the surfaces with 
transparent gum, through which, of course, is seen the metallic 
lustre behind. Now this varnish, though so perfectly transparent 
to luminous rays is as opaque as pitch’or lampblack to non-luminous 
ones. It is a powerful emitter of dark rays; it is also a powerful 
absorber. While, therefore, at the present moment it is copiously 
pouring forth radiant heat itself, it does not allow a single ray from 
the metal behind to pass through it. The varnish then, and not the 
metal, is the real radiator. 

Now Melloni, and Masson, and Courtépée experimented thus: 
they mixed their powders and precipitates with gum-water, and 
laid them by means of a brush upon the surfaces of a cube like this. 
True they saw their red powders red, their white ones white, and 
their black ones black, but they saw these colours through the coat of 
varnish which encircled every particle of their powders. When, 
therefore, it was concluded that colour had no influence on radiation, 
no chance had been given to it of asserting its influence ; when it 
was found that all chemical precipitates radiated alike, it was the 
radiation from a varnish common to them all which showed the 
observed constancy. Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of experiments 
on radiant heat have been performed in this way by various inquirers, 
but I fear the work will have to be done over again. I am not, 
indeed, acquainted with an instance in which an oversight of so 
trivial a character has been committed in succession by so many able 
men, and vitiated so large ‘an amount of otherwise excellent work. 

Resin our reasonings then on demonstrated facts, we arrive at the 
extremely probable conclusion that the envelope of the particles, 
and not the particles themselves, was the real radiator in the 
experiments just referred to. ‘To reason thus, and deduce their more 
or less probable consequences from experimental facts, is an incessant 
exercise of the student of physical science. But having thus followed 
for a time the light of reason alone through a series of phenomena, 
and emerged from that series with a purely intellectual conclusion, 
our duty is to bring that conclusion to its crucial test. In this way 
we fortify our science, sparing no pains, shirking no toil to secure 
sound materials for the edifice which it is our privilege to build. 
If, then, our alleged facts be real, and if our inference from these 
be just, we ought to find that inference ratified by experiment. . For 
the purpose of testing it I take two powders of the same physical 
appearance; one of them is a compound of mercury and the other a 
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compound of lead. On two surfaces of this cube are spread these 
bright red powders without varnish of any kind. Filling the cube 
with boiling water, and determining the radiation from the two 
surfaces, one of them is found to emit thirty-nine rays, while 
the other emits seventy-four. This, surely, is a great difference. 
Here, however, is a second cube, having two of its ‘surfaces coated 
with the same powders, the only difference being that now the 
powders are laid on by means of a transparent gum. Both sur- 
faces are now absolutely alike in radiative power. Both of them 
emit somewhat more than was emitted by either of the unvarnished 
powders, simply because the gum employed is a better radiator than 
either of them. Excluding all varnish, and comparing white with 
white, I find vast differences ; comparing black with black-I find them 
also different ; and when black and white are compared, in some cases 
the black radiates far more than the white, while in other cases the 
white radiates far more than the black. Determining the absorptive 
power of those powders, it is found to go hand-in-hand with their 
radiative power. The good radiator is a good absorber, and the bad 
radiator is a bad absorber. From all this it is evident that as regards 
the radiation and absorption of non-luminous heat, colour teaches us 
nothing; and that even as regards the radiation of the sun, consisting 
as it does mainly of non-luminous rays, conclusions as to the influence 
of colour may be altogether delusive. This is the strict scientific 
upshot of our researches. But it is not the less true that in the case 
of wearing apparel—and this for reasons which I have given in 
analysing the experiment of Franklin—black dresses are more 
potent than white ones as absorbers of solar heat. 

Thus, in brief outline, I have brought before you a few of the 
results of recent inquiry. If you ask me what is the use of them, I 
can hardly answer you, unless you define the term use. If you 
meant to ask me whether those dark rays which clear away the Alpine 
snows will ever be applied to the roasting of turkeys or the driving 
of steam-engines, while affirming their power to do both, I would 
frankly confess that I do not think them capable at present of 
competing profitably with coal in these particulars. Still they may 
have great uses unknown to me; and when our coal-fields are 
exhausted, it is possible that a more ethereal race than ourselves 
may cook their victuals and perform their work in this transcen- 
dental way. But is it necessary that the student of science should 
have his labours tested by their possible practical applications ? What 
is the practical value of Homer’s Iliad? You smile, and possibly 
think that Homer’s Iliad is good as a means of culture. There’s the 
rub. The people who demand of science practical uses, forget, or do 
not know, that it also is great as a means of culture; that the 
knowledge of this wonderful universe is a thing profitable in itself, 
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and requiring no practical application to justify its pursuit. But 
while the student of nature distinctly refuses to have his labours 
judged by their practical issues, unless the term practical be made to 
include mental as well as material good, he knows full well that the 
greatest practical triumphs have been episodes in the search after 
natural truth. The electric telegraph is the standing wonder of this 
age, and the men whose scientific knowledge and mechanical skill 
have made the telegraph what it is are deserving of all honour. In 
fact, they have their reward, both in reputation and in those more 
substantial benefits which the direct service of the public always 
carries in its train. But who, I would ask, put the soul into this 
telegraphic body? Who snatched from heaven the fire that flashes 
along the line? This, I am bound to say, was done by two men, 
the one a dweller in Italy,’ the other a dweller in England, and 
therefore not a thousand miles distant from the spot where I now 
stand,” who never in their inquiries consciously set a practical object 
before them,—whose only stimulus was the fascination which draws 
the climber to a never-trodden peak, and would have made Cesar 
quit his victories to seek the sources of the Nile. That the knowledge 
brought us by those prophets, priests, and kings of science is what 
the world calls useful knowledge, the triumphant application of their 
discoveries proves. But science has another function to fulfil, in the 
storing and the training of the human mind; and I would base my 
appeal to you on the poor specimen which has been brought before 
you this evening, whether any system of education at the present 
day can be deemed even approximately complete in which the 
knowledge of nature is neglected or ignored. 


JoHN TYNDALL. 


(1) Volta. (2) Faraday. 
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Ir is a common saying that Ireland is the battle-field of parties. 
But of what is it not the battle-field ? Is there any class of human 
belligerents that ever fought anywhere on the face of the earth who 
did not fight also on the Irish soil? On no other soil, perhaps, have 
factions and sects so often spilled each other’s blood. Among the rest, 
Ireland has witnessed some of the fiercest contests of antiquaries,— 
a race scarcely less combative than politicians or theologians, and 
certainly not more sparing in the use of vituperation. 

An immense number of learned works have been written on the life 
of St. Patrick, and the nature of the Irish Church, which he is said to 
have founded. Some ecclesiastical historians have denied his existence 
altogether ; others have contended that there were several saints who 
bore the name of Patrick, and that in dark and barbarous times it was 
natural that popular legends should magnify one of those primitive mis- 
sionaries into a great national apostle. The orthodox Roman Catholic 
idea is that St. Patrick received his commission from Pope Celestine in 
the fifth century, and was sent to Ireland to organise into properly 
regulated churches the Christians whom previous missionaries had 
converted, to preach the Gospel to the heathen, and to establish a 
National Church in strict connection with the See of Rome and com- 
plete subjection to Papal jurisdiction. To prove that he did all this, 
and to vindicate the character of the Irish Church from the aspersions 
cast upon it in the twelfth century by English writers, who deceived 
the Pope and persuaded him to authorise the invasion by Henry IL., 
was the great object which the Rev. Dr. Lanigan had in view in 
writing his “ Ecclesiastical History of Ireland, from the first intro- 
duction of Christianity among the Irish to the beginning of the 
thirteenth century.” Dr. Lanigan was a Roman Catholic divine of 
some eminence, formerly professor of ecclesiastical history in the 
University of Pavia, and afterwards librarian of the Royal Dublin 
Society. His work has been always held in high estimation for its 
learning. The Irish Roman Catholic clergy think so well of it that 
one of their number, the Rev. P. J. Carew, Professor of Divinity in 
the College of Maynooth, has published an Epitome of it as a text- 
book for the students in that institution. 

The orthodox Protestant idea, on the other hand, is that St. Patrick, 
the apostle of Ireland, went to that country, converted the natives, 
and established a National Church quite independent of the Pope and 
his jurisdiction—a Church which always repudiated Papal authority 
and resisted the influx of Papal errors till subjugated by Henry IL. 
who caused the Irish Church for the first time to pass under the Papal 
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yoke. This Church of St. Patrick, many Protestant writers contend, 
was truly and essentially an Episcopal Church of the Anglican type, 
with which the present Established Church of Ireland is really 
identical. The identity is assumed to be a fact clearly demonstrated; 
and on the strength of this assumption, the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy is regarded as an alien institution imposed upon the 
country, and possessing no right, human or divine, for persisting in 
its very offensive intrusion. Now, there can be no manner of doubt 
that the old Church which existed in Ireland from the fifth to the 
twelfth century was an institution essentially different from the Papal 
hierarchy which had grown up in the course of ages, and been finally 
established throughout the provinces of the Roman empire, within 
which the Island of Saints was never included. There can, I think, 
be as little doubt that the same old Irish Church was totally different 
from the Church of England as established by law at the time of the 
Reformation. Many able works have been written upon this subject, 
but I know of none, whether ancient or modern, that can be for one 
moment compared, for learning, research, accuracy, candour, and 
sound judgment, with the recently published Life of St. Patrick, 
by the Rey. Dr. Todd.’ Fully one-half this most valuable work is 
devoted to “an introductory dissertation on some early usages of the 
Church in Ireland, and its historical position from the establishment 
of the English colony to the present day.” 

Enlightened and candid as Dr. Todd is, he assumes upon his very 
title-page that the old Celtic Church and the Protestant Establish- 
ment are one and the same body, although he himself has proved by 
irresistible historical testimony, and in express words asserted, that 
the old Church in question had become “ practically extinct” before 
the Reformation. ‘The Church of the native Irish,” he writes, 
“was discountenanced and ignored by Rome as well as by England. It 
consisted of the old Irish clergy and inmates of the monasteries 
beyond the limits of the English pale, who had not adopted the 
English manners or language, and who were, therefore, dealt with 
as rebels, and compelled to seek for support from the charity or 
devotion of the people. Many of these took refuge in foreign countries, 
or connected themselves with foreign emissaries hostile to England at 
home ; but at a subsequent period, when the Anglo-Irish Church had 
accepted the Reformation, the mere Irish clergy were found to have 
become practically extinct.’”’? 

When foreign writers in the interest of the Pope came to deal with 
the native Irish Church, they were shocked with what they regarded 


(1) “St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland. A Memoir of his Life and Mission, &c.” By 
James Henthorn Todd, D.D., Senior Fellow of Trinity College, Regius Professor of 
Hebrew in the University, and Treasurer of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin.’ 

. (2) Life of St. Patrick, p. 241. 
VOL. IV. Cc 
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as its gross irregularities. St. Bernard, in his “Life of Malachy,” 
for example, complains that up to his own times there had been “a 
dissolution of ecclesiastical discipline, a relaxation of censure, a 
making void of religion, and that a cruel barbarism, nay, a sort 
of Paganism, were substituted under the Christian name.” In proof 
of this he adds that “bishops were changed and multiplied at the 
pleasure of the Metropolitan, a thing unheard of since the beginning 
of Christianity; without order, without reason, so that one bishop- 
rick was not content with a single bishop, but almost every congre- 
gation had its separate bishop.” It is quite evident that St. Bernard 
was ignorant of the constitution of the Irish churches, and equally 
ignorant of the ecclesiastical polity which prevailed throughout the 
Continental nations in the earliest and purest ages of Christianity. 
An Oxford champion of Apostolic Succession speaks of “the 
minuteness of the dioceses into which many parts of Christendom 
were divided in the first ages. Some churches in Italy were more 
like our rural deaneries than what we now consider dioceses, being 
not above ten or twelve miles in extent, and their sees not above five 
or six miles from each other.” * When Christians were but a fraction 
of the population, and their bishops lived within five or six miles of 
each other, it is manifest that those bishops could have been nothing 
more than congregational ministers. In Bingham’s time the king- 
dom of Naples contained 147 sees, of which twenty were archbishop- 
rics. Asia Minor, a country about twice the size of Ireland, had 
nearly 400 dioceses. This refers to the state of things in the latter 
end of the fourth century; a period at which many of the village 
and rural bishoprics had been abolished in the process of centralisation, 
in order to aggrandise and enrich the prelatic order. Yet at that 
time there still remained 400 bishops in a territory not much larger 
than Great Britain, and in which only a fifth part of the population 
had been evangelised. ‘Some that appear to be our pastors,” wrote 
Eusebius, “deserting the law of piety, were inflamed against each 
other with mutual strifes, accumulating quarrels and threats, 
rivalship, hostility, and hatred to each other, only anxious to 
assert the government as a kind of sovereignty for themselves.” The 
city bishops had from their position gradually acquired an undue in- 
fluence over the rural bishops, and when Christianity was established 
by Constantine the wealth and power of the metropolitan prelates 
were vastly increased. Neander, speaking of the earliest Apostolic 
churches, says :—“ It is certain that every Church was governed by 
a number of the elders, or overseers, chosen from among themselves, 
and we find among them no individual distinguished above the rest, 
who presided as a primus inter pares; though probably in the age 
immediately succeeding the Apostolic, of which we have unfortu- 


(1) Tracts forthe Times, No. 33. 
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nately so few authentic memorials, the practice was introduced of 
applying to such a one the name episcopos, by way of distinction.” * 
Mosheim and Milner, in their Church histories, Dr. Hinds, in his 
“Early Progress of Christianity,” and a host of the most learned 
Episcopalian historians, allow that there were no diocesan bishops 
in the churches founded by the Apostles and their immediate 
followers. And Hooker, admitting the fact, observes :—“The 
necessity of polity and regimen may be believed without holding 
any certain form to be necessary in them all. And the general 
principles are such as do not particularly apply to any one; but 
sundry forms of discipline may be equally consistent with the general 
maxims of Scripture.” Churchmen, who would base the truth 
of Christianity, the rights of the Christian people, and even the 
salvation of souls upon an Apostolic succession, which cannot be 
proved, and a form of Church government which the Apostles never 
established, but which was borrowed from Paganism, should learn a 
lesson of toleration from “the judicious Hooker.” Du Pin tells us 
that in the fourth century the form of Church polity was settled ; 
and that it was for the most part according to the form of the civil 
government. The civil proyince formed the body of the eccle- 
siastical province. The bishop of the civil metropolis was looked 
upon as the chief bishop of the province. Some rights and preroga- 
tives were assigned to him, and to him was committed the care of 
overseeing the whole province. Those “metropolitans,” thus 
enriched and exalted, and imitating the grandeur of the civil 
rulers in the same city, naturally looked down with contempt on 
their poor and unpolished country brethren, whose presence wounded 
their official pride when they met them in the assemblies of the 
Church, and found them sitting as their equals in synods and councils. 
Thus, in the course of time, as the empire declined and the Church 
rose in power and influence, the civil arrangements of the states with 
regard to the boundaries of official jurisdiction, were adopted by the 
Church, until a territorial hierarchy became fully developed, and 
was crowned by the Papal tiara. Ireland, which lay beyond the 
bounds of the empire in the far West, remained for centuries exempt 
from those changes, and the Church there clung with strong tenacity 
to the system that had been planted by the first missionaries. 

If, then, every congregation in that country had its own bishop, 
instead of proving that the Irish Christians were corrupt, disorderly, 
and heathenish, it would prove only that they had adhered with 
fidelity to the primitive system of Church polity, modified by the 
peculiar circumstances of the country, and by the genius of the 
Celtic race. The word “bishop,” in the sense in which it is used 
by Churchmen, and generally understood, means a prelate who rules 


(1) “ History of the Planting, &c., of the Church,” vol. i. p. 167. 
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over a number of parochial clergy, be the same more or less. There 
was nothing of the kind in Ireland till it was imported by the 
Norsemen, and imposed by the Pope. During six or seven centuries 
after the introduction of Christianity, or about half the period that 
has elapsed since the mission of St. Patrick, the word “ parish,” or 
its equivalent, does not once occur in the history of the Irish Church. 
But the parish we know is the basis of the ecclesiastical system now 
established in England and Ireland. The old Irish Church was 
built without this foundation stone of Episcopacy ; and the first thing 
that the Rey. Dr. Todd can find which at all resembles a “ diocese ” 
is indicated in the following words :—‘“The district which owed 
allegiance to the chieftain, and was inhabited by his followers, became 
the proper field of labour to Ais bishops and clergy, and this was the 
first approach made to a diocese or territorial jurisdiction in the 
Church of Ireland.” But let not Presbyterians or Independents 
take comfort from the non-episcopal character of that Church. Its 
ecclesiastical polity, if the word be applicable to such a state of 
things, was neither Presbyterian nor Congregational. We look in 
vain for either model in the old Church of Ireland; and nothing can 
be more futile than the attempt of controversialists to torture its 
ancient ecclesiastical records into proofs in favour of their respective 
systems of Church government. 

When St. Bernard and other assailants charged the Irish Churches 
with having a bishop for every congregation, they did not state the 
whole truth, nor half the truth. The “Four Masters” make the 
number of churches established by St. Patrick 700, with 700 bishops 
and 3,000 priests.? Dr. Petrie has published a later record, a.p. 664, 
in which St. Patrick is said to have consecrated 350 bishops, 300 
priests, and 700 churches. But no reliance can be placed on those 
numbers. The early MS. records were manipulated, modified, and 
mixed with legends in the course of the middle ages. What is certain 
is, that almost every religious community worshipping in one place 
had not only one bishop, but several bishops, the prevailing number 
being seven, to which the Irish Christians evidently attached a mystic 
import. Thus the Martyrology of Donegal mentions no less than 
six groups of seven bishops each, living together. In three of those 
cases the seven bishops are said to have been brothers—sons of one 
father. “But this list,” says Dr. Todd, “is completely eclipsed by 
the 141 groups of seven bishops of various churches and places in 
Ireland, who are invoked in the Irish Litany, attributed to Aengus 
Cele De, or the culdee, and probably composed in the ninth 
century.”*® It is doubtful whether the number seven was deemed 
necessary, or was general in the churches. Dr. Todd thinks that the 


(1) St. Patrick, p. 38, (2) O’Donovan’s Translation, a.p. 493. 
(3) St. Patrick, p. 32. 
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institution of seven bishops was only temporary. But there is no 
doubt whatever that there was generally a plurality of bishops in 
each church or religious community, or that the bishop was ordained 
“per saltum,” that is, without passing through any intervening 
orders, and that this was done by a single bishop with the simple 
formality of prayer and the imposition of hands, often with little 
attention to personal qualifications. Nothing more, therefore, was 
implied by the title of “bishop” than that the bearer was, as we 
should now say, in “holy orders,” that he was a “clergyman” or 
“minister ;” it gave him a certain clerical satus, being, in fact, 
equivalent to our term “ Reverend.” The title conferred no juris- 
diction whatever. Dr. Todd has made this quite plain and perfectly 
undeniable, by proofs drawn from the original records, admitted by 
such writers as Lanigan and Colgan. The learned dignitary gives 
the results of his inquiries in the following words :—“ From the 
foregoing facts and anecdotes, no doubt can remain in the mind 
of any unprejudiced reader that the normal state of Episcopacy in 
Treland was, as we have described, non-diocesan, each bishop acting 
independently, without any archiepiscopal jurisdiction, and either 
entirely independent, or subject only to the abbat of his monastery, 
or in the spirit of clanship to his chieftain. The consequence of this 
was necessarily a great multiplication of bishops. There was no 
restraint upon their being consecrated. Every man of eminence for 
piety or learning was advanced to the order of a bishop as a sort of 
degree or mark of distinction. Many of these lived as solitaries or 
in monasteries. Many of them established schools for the practice 
of religious life and the cultivation of sacred learning, having no 
diocese or fixed episcopal duties ; and many of them, influenced by 
missionary zeal, went forth to the Continent, to Great Britain, or to 
other heathen lands, to preach the gospel of Christ to the Gentiles.” 
Again, “ On the continent of Europe, the Christian empire, both in 
the East and in the West, was divided into episcopal provinces and 
dioceses, based upon the ancient civil divisions, and the canonical 
regulations in question were closely connected with the institution of 
metropolitan and diocesan jurisdiction. In Ireland, where there 
were no metropolitans, no dioceses, and no fixed or legally recognised 
civil divisions of the country, these canonical rules were inapplicable, 
and therefore were disregarded.”’! 

The word “archbishop,” it is true, occurs in Irish Church history, 
but Dr. Todd has’ shown that it was used in a sense totally different 
from its present meaning. The Irish word ard-episcop is not equi- 
valent to archbishop; it denotes simply an eminent or celebrated 
bishop, and there might be several of such archbishops in the same 
town or district.” 


(1) St. Patrick, pp. 27-79. (2) Ibid. p. 16. : 
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Dr. Todd has justly remarked that the c/an is the true key to Irish 
history, political and ecclesiastical. Upon the clan Christianity was 
grafted in the monastic form, and this vital connection was main- 
tained indissolubly till—after a struggle which endured for nearly 
four centuries—the clan system itself was destroyed by the power of 
England. When the Christian missionaries first went to Ireland, 
they found the clans existing as the primitive form of government, 
with numerous chieftains virtually independent, and one, two, or 
three nominal kings. St. Patrick and his followers always applied 
themselves in the first instance to the chieftain, and with his con- 
version followed that of the clan or sept. At or near his head- 
quarters in the town, village, or station, they obtained permission to 
erect a church, and school, and a dwelling house, in which they and 
their leading converts lived in community, cultivating the land they 
had obtained, teaching those who came to them for instruction, and 
thus forming centres of civilisation. They selected almost invariably 
the sacred sites of Paganism, and built their wooden churches under 
the shadow of the Round Towers—then as mysterious and inscrutable 
as they are to-day. Thomas Moore, in his “ History of Ireland,” 
follows the Abbé M‘Geoghegan and other Irish writers in describing, 
with poetic colouring, the triumphs of the Cross. “In Ireland,” he 
says, “by the influence of one humble but zealous missionary, and 
with little previous preparation of the soil by other hands, Christianity 
burst forth at the first ray of apostolic light, and with the sudden 
ripeness of a northern summer, covered the whole land. Kings and 
princes, when not themselves among the ranks of the converted, saw 
their sons and daughters joining in the train without a murmur. 
Chiefs, at variance in all else, agreed in meeting under the Christian 
banner ; and the proud Druid and Bard laid their superstitions meekly 
at the foot of the Cross ; nor, by a singular disposition of Providence, 
unexampled indeed in the whole history of the Church, was there a 
single drop of blood shed on account of religion, through the ‘entire 
course of this mild Christian revolution, by which, in the space of a 
few years, all Ireland was brought tranquilly under the influence of 
“‘theGospel.”’ And so M‘Geoghegan says: “On peut dire avec vérité 
que nulle autre nation dans toute la Chrétienneté ne recut les nouvelles 
du royaume de Dieu, et la foi de Jésus Christ, avec tant de joie.” 
The only defect of this beautiful picture is, that it is not true; and, 
indeed, to any one acquainted with the country or with human nature, 
nothing can seem more unlike the truth. St. Patrick’s life was often 
in danger from the intolerance of the Druids. His ecclesiastical 
establishments were surrounded by fortifications for the protection of 
the inmates ; and many of the most celebrated of them, as Armagh, 
Cashel, Downpatrick, Clogher, were built in situations possessing 


(1) “History of Ireland,” vol. i. p. 203. 
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natural advantages for defence, or near the already fortified habita- 
tions of the converted chieftains. Whole tribes persisted in rejecting 
Christianity for ages. Even where the greatest success was obtained, 
it was secured by a prudent tolerance of the national superstitions, 
or by even turning them to account, in order to graft upon them 
Christian ceremonies. It was only in “some rare instances” that 
the missionary ventured upon the destruction of an idol, or the 
removal of a pillar-stone; sometimes he contented himself with in- 
scribing upon such stones the sacred names or symbols of Christianity, 
and ultimately they were changed into crosses. The very festivals of 
the heathen were respected, and converted into Christian solemnities 
or holidays. The Beltine and the Samhain of our Pagan forefathers 
are still observed in the popular sports of May Day and All Hallow’s 
Eve; while the bonfires on St. John’s Eve, through the flames of 
which children are accustomed to jump, and from which till lately 
coals were taken to the corn-fields to secure them from blight, are a 
remnant of the worship of Baal. “ Nothing is clearer,” says Dr. 
O'Donovan, “than that Patrick engrafted Christianity on the Pagan 
superstitions with so much skill, that he won the people over to the 
Christian religion before they understood the exact difference between 
the two systems of belief; and much of this half-Pagan, half-Christian 
religion will be found not only in the Irish stories of the Middle Ages, 


but in the superstitions of the peasantry to the present day.”’ Dr. 
O’Donovan has translated an ancient poem, in which the Christian 
bard contrasts his faith with Druidism thus :— 


‘* Our fate depends not on sneezing ; 
Nor on a bird perched on a twig ; 
Nor on the root of a knotted tree. 
I adore not the voice of birds, 
Nor sneezing, nor lots in this world ; 
Nor a boy, nor chance, nor woman : 
My Druid is Christ, the Son of God— 
Christ, son of Mary! the great Abbat, 
The Father, the Son, and Holy Ghost,” &c. 


It is a curious fact that from childhood to old age, even at the present 
day, an Irish peasant never sneezes without exclaiming, “God bless 
us!” 

Not only was the old Irish Church from the earliest times sur- 
rounded on all sides by gross forms of superstition and idolatry, 
deeply rooted in the soil, but in later times it was exposed to corrup- 
tion from the Pagan rites of the Danes or Norsemen, who had esta- 
blished themselves in the country. In order, therefore, that it might 
be able to withstand “a lawless and savage paganism,” in the midst 
of which neither life nor property was secure, monastic institutions 
become a necessity. The head of each of these coenobitic associations, 


(1) “ Four Masters,” p. 131.) 
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was the abbat, who was often a laymaa, and sometimes the head of 
the institution was a woman, as in the case of St. Bridget of Kildare.’ 
Within the abbey or monastery the bishops lived and laboured, 
subject to the abbat so long as they chose to remain, but free to 
go where they pleased if they became discontented with their posi- 
tion, and aspired to be founders of similar institutions in other lands, 
which many of them did, winning great fame on the continent of 
Europe, and becoming saints in the Roman calendar. At home 
the bishops assisted in cultivating the soil, ploughing, digging, 
reaping, &c., unless the wealth of the institution rendered them 
independent of such toil, and enabled them to devote their energies 
exclusively to the cultivation of learning and art, and the instruction 
of the people around them. These communities were in some cases 
so numerous and prosperous that they became the nuclei of consi- 
derable towns. 

In a document first published by Archbishop Usher, and supposed 
to have been written about the middle of the eighth century, the 
Trish “saints” are classed in three orders. The first were all famous 
and holy bishops, who rejected not the services and society of women, 
“‘ because, founded on the rock of Christ, they did not fear the blast 
of temptation.” They had but one head, Christ, but one chief, 
Patrick, but one mass, and one tonsure, from ear to ear. The second 
order had also one head and lord, but different masses or liturgies ; 
they refused the services of women, separating them from the 
monasteries. The third order dwelt in desert places, lived on herbs 
and water, and on the alms of the faithful, despising property of all 
sorts. They were, in fact, hermits. Dr. Lanigan accounts for the 
exclusion of women from the monasteries, by the fact that it became 
necessary when they were crowded with young students; and he asks 
how would Dr. Ledwich like to see boarding-schools composed indis- 
criminately of grown-up boys and girls. On this document Dr. 
Todd makes the remark, that throughout the whole of the catalogue 
there is not the smallest allusion to diocesan or archiepiscopal juris- 
diction. Not a word is said of a primacy in Armagh, or any peculiar 
authority vested in the successors of St. Patrick, except this, that 
the first order, having their one head Christ, followed Patrick as their 
leader or guide, retained in the celebration of their mass the liturgy 
introduced by him, adopted the same tonsure and the same Easter, 
which he had taught, and were so far united in discipline “ that what 
one of their churches excommunicated, all excommunicated.” The 
second order of saints does not appear to have had any connection 
with Armagh or the institutions of St. Patrick. They had received a 
mass or liturgy from David, the celebrated Bishop of Menevia, now 


' (1) Dr. Todd spells the word “abbat,”’ not “abbot,” following the primitive and more 
correct practice, 
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St. David’s, in Wales. This order was also connected with the 
Colomban churches of North Britain, Cumberland, and Durham. It 
was from this order proceeded “ that great stream of Irish missionaries 
who went forth to evangelise Europe at the end of the sixth and 
during some following centuries.” Dr. Todd adds the following 
remarkable passage :—“ From them the venerable Bede must have 
derived his information respecting the Scotic or Irish churches. 
From them must have been obtained all the information respecting 
Ireland which is to be found in the writings of continental authors. 
And it is remarkable that in the writings of Bede we find no mention 
of St. Patrick or of Armagh. He speaks only of Columba and the 
presbyters or bishops of the second order of saints. Adamnan also, 
the biographer, although he once incidentally mentions St. Patrick, 
is silent as to Armagh. The continental missionaries of the sixth 
and following centuries seem to have carried with them to Europe no 
traditions of Armagh or of Patrick. This remarkable silence has 
appeared to some unaccountable, and even inconsistent with the 
existence of St. Patrick. But the explanation of it is obvious; the 
Irish saints of the second order were connected with the British 
Church, and not with the Church of St. Patrick. They were dis- 
posed to emigration, and their religious zeal carried them to the 
Picts of North Britain and to the barbarous nations of the continent 
of Europe to win souls to Christ. There was no reason why they 
should say anything to their converts about Armagh or the successors 
of St. Patrick. They were in all probability more anxious to connect 
the churches and monasteries which they had founded on the 
Continent with Rome and the successors of St. Peter, from whom 
more effectual support might be obtained. But that they did not 
altogether ignore St. Patrick is evident from the great collection of 
canons, from which D’Achery has published extracts, in which 
Patrick and the synods said to have been held by him are frequently 
referred to. This collection has been preserved in continental 
libraries only, and was evidently compiled in one of the continental 
monasteries connected with Ireland.”! 

Referring to Wales, Dr. Lanigan states that in those times a great 
intercourse was kept up between the religious persons of Ireland and 
those both of Great Britain and Brittany ; so that while Irishmen 
repaired to either of the latter countries, many pious Britons used to 
spend a great part of their time in Ireland. Among many instances, 
he mentions St.Renan, an Irish bishop, who retired to Brittany 
about the latter end of the fifth century, and led a solitary life in 
the Forest of Nivet.? Could this be an ancestor of the author of 
“La Vie de Jésus ?” 

The original taint of paganism was never fully worked out of the 


(1) St. Patrick, pp. 95, 96. (2) “ Ecclesiastical History,” vol: i. p. 492. 
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Celtic Church. With the old customs, the old religion survived. 
An English Governor once complained bitterly that the very soil 
of Connaught was “ Popish.” The Christian reformers of the middle 
ages might have said of all Ireland that the very soil was Pagan. 
The festive gatherings, in honour of the saints called “patrons,” 
held around the “holy wells,” differed little forty years ago from 
what St. Patrick found them fourteen hundred years ago. The 
saints succeeded to the gods. There was the same belief in miraculous 
powers, magic, and charms, the same mortifying self-inflictions, the 
same riotous self-indulgence, the same grotesque mixture of devotion 
and revelry, of piety and immorality. 

The Magi, or Bards, contributed powerfully to keep alive the old 
superstitions. They were a sort of scribes, a literary priesthood, 
antiquaries, chroniclers, conveyancers, historians, and poets, who kept 
the national records and celebrated the fame of kings, chiefs, and 
heroes, whose delight was to glorify the past, and thrill their hearers 
with the recitals of the warlike achievements of their pagan ancestors. 
This class became extremely numerous. There was a round of festivities 
from the lst of November, a great pagan festival, which became “ All 
Saints’ Day,” to Easter, which had been rescued from the worship of 
Ashtoreth—and May Day, the festival of Baal, or the sun god, 
whose name is still borne by innumerable places in Ireland. During 
the whole half year the Bards were quartered upon the people,— 
“‘coshering,”—and became such a burden at last, that a proposal was 
seriously entertained by the abbats and chiefs to banish the whole 
tribe. They were the more inclined to this from the fact that the 
Bards were to a great extent sceptics and scoffers—a sort of mixture 
of the scribe and the sadducee, with a strong leaning to the old 
idolatry. But the proposal was overruled. The bards were indis- 
pensable as record-keepers, transcribers, and interpreters of the 
Brehon laws, &c., and instead of being abolished, the order was 
reformed and curtailed. The complaint, however, was often made 
that the bardic class had contributed materially to the corruption 
in faith and morals of the Irish Churches, and that they formed a 
party hostile to the clergy. At all events there was “a general 
disorganisation of discipline, a dissolution of morals, a partial apostacy 
from the faith, a return to the superstitions of paganism.” But a 
body of reformers sprang up, the chief of whom was St. Gildas, who 
went over from Wales to assist in the good work of evangelisation. 
Another great reformer was St. Dissibod, whose biographer, the 
Abbess Hildegardis, describes the state of morals then prevailing 
in Ireland “as making men resemble beasts, more than rational 
moral beings.” But in those charges there seems to have been 
much exaggeration; and we find, in the collection of old Irish 
canons, a sort of apology for “ holy abbats, whose only fault is that 
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they possess castles and ride in chariots, either from the custom of 
the country or because of infirmity. For these things are less inju- 
rious if they are possessed in humility and patience than labouring 
at the plough, and driving stakes into the earth with presumption 
and pride. When the ship is wrecked let him swim who can 
swim.” 

The great peculiarity of the old Irish Church was its clanship, and 
the facts that many of its abbats, or chief rulers, were not in holy 
orders ; and when they were in holy orders, the rights of chieftaincy 
were transferred to the ecclesiastical landlords, who enjoyed: them in 
hereditary succession. Thus the land granted in fee to St. Patrick, 
or any other ecclesiastic, conveyed to the clerical society of which it 
became the endowment, all the rights of a chieftain or head of a clan. 
The com-arb, or co-arb—that is to say, the heir or successor of the 
original saint—who was the founder of the religious society, whether 
bishop or abbat, became the inheritor of his spiritual and official in- 
fluence in religious matters. The descendants in blood, or “ founder’s 
kin,” were inheritors of the temporal rights of property, although 
bound to exercise those rights in subjection, or subordination, to the 
ecclesiastical co-arb. There was sometimes a double succession, or 
progenies, ecclesiastical and lay, both connected by blood with the 
original founder or donor of the lands. The tendency of this system 
was to throw the ecclesiastical succession into the hands of the lay 
succession, and so to defeat the object of the founder, by transferring 
the endowment to the laity. This is what actually took place in 
Armagh, and continued for two hundred years, the head of the 
ecclesiastical community, or monastery, whose successor afterwards 
claimed to be Primate of all Ireland, being actually a layman, and 
employing others to do the clerical duty. The rank of the feudal 
lord, or chieftain, absorbed the co-existing episcopal or sacerdotal 
character in the co-arb, or spiritual chieftain. The “family” of a 
monastery comprehended not only the bishops, friars, or monks, and 
other religious inmates, but included also in many cases the vassals, 
serfs, or clansmen who lived on the lands around the abbey, and 
other dependencies. Sometimes an abbat was a pluralist, and had 
under his rule several monasteries. For example, the Abbat of Hy 
was the common head of the monasteries of Durrow, Kells, Swords, 
Drumcliff, and other houses in Ireland, founded by Columba, whose 
successor he was. Hence the “family” of Columbkill was composed 
of the congregations, or inmates, and dependants of all those monas- 
teries, together with the mother-monastery of the island of Hy. The 
feudal abbat, therefore, was often able to turn out a large body of 
fighting men to defend his establishments and his estates, in which 
they had a joint property. In general, however, the family of the 


(1) Todd, p. 144. 
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monastery consisted only of the monk-bishops and their assistants. 
This mixture of the temporal and spiritual has been a source of the 
utmost confusion to ecclesiastical historians, who looked at the old 
Irish Church through the modern hierarchical system, and laboured 
to trace the line of apostolical succession from St. Patrick down to 
their own time. ‘Even Ussher, Ware, and Lanigan,” says Dr. 
Todd, “led away by their preconceived opinions, as to the existence 
of diocesan succession from the age of St. Patrick, were unable to 
realise to themselves the strange state of society indicated by our 
ancient records, and the still more strange state of the Church, when 
bishops were without dioceses or territorial jurisdiction. Hence it is 
that these eminent writers took the modern state of the Church, since 
the establishment of dioceses, as the model of what they conceived 
was, or ought to have been, the state of the Church in the days of 
Patrick and Columbkill, and thus they have confounded the ancient 
corbes with chorepiscopi, and erenachs with archdeacons. Even 
Colgan, influenced by the same prejudices, fell into the same 
mistakes.”* 

The latter office mentioned had reference to the Church lands, and 
was also hereditary in the same families. There are ancient lists of 
the co-arbs of St. Patrick; but Dr. Todd, the most learned man in 
the Irish Established Church, and probably the most competent of 
living judges in such matters, affirms that they all bear- internal 
evidence of having been drawn up at the close of the eleventh cr 
the beginning of the twelfth century, “when,” he adds, “ archi- 
episcopal and diocesan jurisdiction were introduced—and it is pro- 
bable that their authors were influenced by a wish to establish a claim 
to a regular episcopal succession—at least at Armagh, and thus to 
escape so far the reproach of irregularity, which the Roman party 
amongst the Norsemen and English of that period had brought 
against the Irish Church.” 

We know how eager some noisy champions of the Irish Esta- 
blishment at the present day are to prop up apostolical succession, 
and to claim it for the Irish branch of the Anglican hierarchy, but 
one of the greatest ornaments of that hierarchy, one of the most dis- 
tinguished Fellows and Professors of Trinity College, and one of the 
most learned antiquaries of his time, himself a zealous Churchman, 
has demonstrated, as we have seen, that the claim has not a shadow 
of foundation in history. In reference to a regular succession in 
Armagh, or elsewhere, Dr. Todd says, emphatically, “Tue Trur# 1s, 
THERE WAS NO SUCH THING.” 

The monastic institutions or clan-churches were mutually in- 
dependent and perfectly free from external authority, although 
they made repeated attempts to establish common rules of discipline, 


(1) St. Patrick, p. 162. (2) Ibid. p. 172. 
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and to be so far united that what one church excommunicated, all 
should excommunicate. But the Church followed the fortunes of 
the sept to which it belonged, and its establishments were plundered 
and burned without scruple, in the course of the almost internecine 
war which the chiefs and tribes waged against each other. The 
Celtic abbeys had been demolished by the Danes for centuries before 
the Conquest ; they were devastated by Anglo-Norman settlers for 
centuries after the Conquest ; and they often became the prey of those 
native chiefs who should have united toa man in theirdefence. Thus 
Glendalough and its “Seven Churches,” situated in the Wicklow 
mountains, on the border of that gloomy lake celebrated by Moore, 
had in the twelfth century become a stronghold of robbers. Nothing 
seems to have survived the violence of the times but the Round 
Tower, which sphinx-like looks down upon the ruins of the rudely 
constructed ecclesiastic buildings ; and when we examine both, we 
cannot but wonder how any man could believe that they were erected 
by the same race of people, and for the same religious purposes. 

This leads me to make a few remarks on the manner in which 
the old Church of Ireland was “housed.” Lest it should be supposed 
that I disparage the Irish Church unfairly on this point, I will give 
the description of the ecclesiastical architecture of the time in the 
words of Catholic historians. Father Malone writes, “In nothing 
was the Irish Church so indebted to the stranger as in architecture. 
The buildings in the service of religion, before the invasion of the 
English, were of a very unpretending character in Ireland. The 
door was generally to the west; the windows were narrow, splayed 
inwardly, and always unglazed, because glass for glazing purposes 
was almost unknown. . . . The churches were small in dimensions, 
seldom did they reach sixty feet in length, and never more. Poverty 
of spirit was displayed even in the service of God.” ' 

The writer speaks of stone buildings. But these were compara- 
tively modern. The Irish churches were nearly all wooden structures. 
Dr. Lanigan makes very light of this matter, and says, “ In building 
these churches of wood, the Irish had no peculiar motive imaginable 
except that they were very little in the habit of erecting any sort 
of edifices of stone or other materials. Accordingly nothing can 
be more ludicrous than the assertion of a silly presuming author 
that the doctrine and’ discipline of the Irish Church were averse 
to stone fabrics. Even before the twelfth century some stone churches 
~ had been erected in Ireland, although it was not until that period 
that this fashion was introduced into some of the northern parts.” ? 
The learned Doctor makes the very natural remark, that it cannot 
be expected there should be any remains of such wooden structures 


(1) “A Church History of Ireland,” &c. By the Rev. Sylvester Malone. 
(2) Vol. iv. p. 393, 
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at present. Some idea may be formed of them by those who have 
seen the wooden churches thrown up by the Free Church of Scotland 
at the time of the disruption. In the Irish churches, no doubt, 
the workmanship was much more rough; but some of them were 
so ornamented as to present a splendid appearance. The finest, 
perhaps, of these was at Kildare, founded and richly endowed by 
St. Bridget, who employed as many bishops as she thought necessary 
to do the clerical part of the work, and held them in far stricter 
submission to her authority than Queen Elizabeth could by any 
possibility enforce in her bishops. The church of Kildare, as described 
by Cogitosus, in the early part of the ninth century, was large and 
lofty, and adorned with paintings. It was composed entirely of 
wood,—cruciform like the modern Roman Catholic chapels. At 
the head of the cross was placed the altar; and this part was entered 
by a door at each end. The right door was for the bishop and 
those who were to assist in the service; the left was for the abbess 
and the nuns. The body of the church was divided into two equal 
parts by a wooden partition, in order to separate the sexes, who 
were not allowed to mix in any of the Irish churches. For the 
men there was a large door, not in the front, but in the side; and 
for the women, a corresponding door at the opposite side. As this 
was one of the grandest of the churches, a sort of cathedral, which 
vied with Armagh, we may easily infer the style of those which 
existed in inferior places. 

There does not seem to have been much reverence for places of 
worship among*the ancient Irish, nor was the sacerdotal spirit much 
cultivated. ‘This was manifested particularly by the clerical costume, 
or more properly speaking the absence of clerical costume. If there 
was primitive simplicity in their church architecture, there was still 
greater simplicity in the episcopal dress. This has been graphically 
described by Dr. Lanigan. All the clergy were distinguished from 
the laity by the tonsure ; and this seems to have been almost the sole 
distinction. ‘They wore a long tunic made of wool, over which they 
sometime wore the cuculla, or mantle of the same material. Not- 
withstanding the variety of monastic rules that existed in Ireland, 
there was no difference as to the colour of their garments ; for they 
left the wool in the natural colour it had received from the sheep. 
Accordingly, some of them were clad in white, some in black ; for 
besides white sheep there were also black ones in Ireland, but there 
was no obligation as to using any particular colour.” ! 

Dr. Ledwich had irreverently suggested that the clergy wore 
black dresses, because the bogs, their constant retreats, were black ; 
but Giraldus Cambrensis assigned the more natural reason, namely, 
the blackness of the sheep. 


(1) Lanigan, vol. iv. p. 357. 
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Dr. Lanigan indignantly denounces “a beastly assertion of Led- 
wich, that not only the Irish laity, but even their ecclesiastics of old 
times, were in the habit of wearing no other dress than a short sort 
of mantle, that covered the shoulders and reached only to the elbows, 
leaving the rest of the body absolutely naked.” This, he says, was a 
vile misrepresentation of a canon forbidding that any ecclesiastic 
should appear without having all his person properly covered. Dr. 
Lanigan proceeds to give the reasons why the canon was enacted. 
Its object, he says, was that “the clergy should not appear dressed 
in a fashion which was very general with young and military men, 
particularly of the lower orders, who, below their upper dress, reaching 
to the elbows or the waist, wore a sort of pantaloons covering in one 
piece the thighs, legs, and feet, but so tight, and fitted so close to the 
limbs, as to discover every muscle and motion of the parts which it 
covered. Pantaloons of this kind were justly considered an indecent 
article of dress, and particularly unbecoming ecclesiastics ; on which 
account the impropriety of it was marked in the strong terms which 
occur in the canon, representing it as tantamount to real nakedness.”? 
In a note he slily adds: “ The practice of Protestant bishops, who, 
when appearing in public in the short dress used in our times, wear 
a kind of apron, might have taught him to explain the words of the 
canon in a manner quite different from what he has done.” 

But I must bring to a close a paper already too long. I cannot do 
so without quoting a few sentences from Dr. Todd, on the monastic 
or collegiate churches founded by St. Patrick, for the double object 
of providing education and perpetuating divine worship. He says, 
“Hence it was that in Ireland Christianity became at once a national 
institution. It was not looked upon as coming from foreigners, or as 
representing the manners and civilisation of a foreign nation. Its 
priests and bishops, the successors of St. Patrick in their missionary 
labours, were many of them descendants of the ancient kings and 
chieftains, so venerated by a clanish people. . . . . By his judicious 
management, the Christianity which he founded became self-support- 
ing. It was endowed by the chieftains without any foreign aid. 
It was supplied with priests and prelates by the people themselves, 
and its fruits were soon seen in that wonderful stream of zealous 
missionaries, the glory of the Irish Church, who went forth in the 
sixth and seventh centuries to evangelise the barbarians of central 
Europe.”? 

Such was the old Church of Ireland, which perished three centuries 
ago, after enduring for a thousand years! How it perished, and how 


its place has since been occupied, I hope to be permitted to show in a 
future number. 


JAMES GODKIN. 
{1) Lanigan, vol. iv. p. 360. (2) St. Patrick, p. 514. 
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Tue importance of the matters extracted from Luigi does not lie on 
the surface ; it will have to be seen through Barto Rizzo’s mind. 
This man regarded himself as the mainspring of the conspiracy ; 
specially its guardian ; its wakeful Argus. He had conspired sleep- 
lessly for thirty years ; so long that, having no ideal reserve in his 
nature, conspiracy had become his professional occupation,—the 
wheel which it was his business to roll. He was above jealousy; 
he was above vanity. No one outstripping him cast a bad colour 
on him; nor did he object to bow to another as his superior. But 
he was prepared to suspect every one of insincerity and of faithless- 
ness; and, being the master of the machinery of the plots, he was 
ready, upon a whispered justification, to despise the orders of his 
leader, and act by his own light in blunt disobedience. For it was 
his belief that while others speculated he knew all. He knew where 
the plots had failed ; he knew the man who had bent and doubled. 
In the patriotic cause, perfect arrangements are crowned with perfect 
success, unless there is an imperfection of the instruments; for the 
cause is blessed by all superior agencies. Such was his governing 
idea. His arrangements had always been perfect ; hence the deduc- 
tion was a denunciation of some one particular person. He pointed 
out the traitor here, the traitor there; and in one or two cases he 
did so with a mildness that made those fret at their beards vaguely 
who understood his character. Barto Rizzo was, it was said, born in 
a village near Forli, in the dominions of the Pope ; according to the 
rumour, he was the child of a veiled woman and a cowled paternity. 
If not an offender against Government, he was at least a wanderer 
early in life. None could accuse him of personal ambition. He 
boasted that he had served as a common soldier with the Italian 
contingent furnished by Eugene to the Moscow campaign ; he showed 
scars of old wounds; brown spots, and blue spots, and twisted twine 
of white skin dotting the wrist, the neck, the calf, the ankle, and, 
looking up from them, he slapped them proudly. Nor had he per- 
sonal animosities of any kind. One sharp scar, which he called his 
shoulder-knot, he owed to the knife of a friend, by name Sarpo, who 
had things ready to betray him, and struck him, in anticipation of 
that tremendous moment of surprise and wrath when. the awakened 
victim frequently is nerved with devil’s strength; but striking, like 
a novice, on the bone, the stilet stuck there; and Barto coolly got 
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him to point the outlet of escape, and walked off, carrying the blade 
where the terrified assassin had planted it. This Sarpo had become 
a tradesman in Milan—a bookseller and small printer; and he was 
unmolested. Barto said of him that he was as bad as a few odd 
persons thought himself to be, and had in him the making of a great 
traitor ; but that, as Sarpo hated him and had sought to be rid of 
him for private reasons only, it was a pity to waste on such a fellow 
steel that should serve the Cause. ‘“ While I live,” said Barto, “my 
enemies have atolerably active conscience.”” The absence of personal 
animosity in him was not due to magnanimity. He doubted the 
patriotism of all booksellers. He had been twice betrayed by women. 
He never attempted to be revenged on them; but he doubted the 
patriotism of all women. “Use them; keep eye on them,” he said. 
In Venice he had conspired when he was living there as the clerk of 
a notary; in Bologna subsequently while earning his bread as a 
petty schoolmaster. His evasions, both of Papal sbirri and the 
Austrian polizia, furnished instances of astonishing audacity that 
made his name a by-word for mastery in the hour of peril. His 
residence in Milan now, after seven years of exile in England and 
Switzerland, was an act of pointed defiance, incomprehensible to his 
own party, and only to be explained by the prevalent belief that the 
authorities feared to provoke a collision with the people by laying 
hands on him. They had only once made a visitation to his house, 
and had appeared to be satisfied at not finding him. At that period 
Austria was simulating benevolence in her Lombardic provinces, with 
the half degree of persuasive earnestness which makes a Govern- 
ment lax in its vigilance, and leaves it simply open to the charge of 
effeteness. There were contradictory rumours as to whether his house 
had ever been visited by the polizia; but it was a legible fact that 
his name was on the window, and it was understood that he was not 
without elusive contrivances in the event of the authorities declaring 
war against him. Of the nature of these contrivances Luigi had just 
learnt something. He had heard Barto Rizzo called ‘The Miner’ 
and ‘The Great Cat,’ and he now comprehended a little of the 
quality of his employer. He had entered a very different service 
from that of the signor Antonio Pericles, who paid him for nothing 
more than to keep eye on Vittoria, and recount her goings in and 
out; for what absolute object he was unaware, but, that it was not for 
a political one, he was certain. ‘Cursed be the day when the lust 
of gold made me open my hand to Barto Rizzo!” he thought ; and 
could only reflect that life is short and gold is sweet, and that he 
was in the claws of the Great Cat. He had met Barto in a wine- 
shop. He cursed the habit which led him to call at that shop ; the 
thirst which tempted him to drink ; the ear which had been seduced 


to listen. Yet as all his expenses hed been paid in advance, and his 
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reward at the instant of his application for it; and as the signorina 
and Barto were both good patriots, and he, Luigi, was a good patriot, 
what harm could be done to her? Both she and Barto had stamped 
their different impressions on his waxen nature. He reconciled his 
service to them separately by the exclamation that they were both 
good patriots. 

The plot for the rising in Milan city was two months’ old. It 
comprised some of the nobles of the city, and enjoyed the good wishes 
of the greater part of them, whose payment of fifty to sixty per cent. 
to the Government on the revenue of their estates was sufficient 
reason for a desire to change masters, positively though they might 
detest Republicanism, and dread the shadow of anarchy. These 
looked hopefully to Charles Albert. Their motive was to rise, or to 
countenance a rising, and summon the ambitious Sardinian monarch 
with such assurances of devotion, that a Piedmontese army would be 
at the gates when the banner of Austria was in the dust. Among 
the most active members of the prospectively insurgent aristocracy 
of Milan was Count Medole, a young nobleman of vast wealth and 
possessed of a reliance on his powers of mind that induced him to 
take a prominent ‘part in the opening deliberations, and speedily 
necessitated his hire of the friendly offices of one who could supply 
him with facts, with suggestions, with counsel, with fortitude, with 
everything to strengthen his pretensions to the leadership, excepting 
money. He discovered his man in Barto Rizzo, who quitted the 
ranks of the republican section to serve him, and wield a tool for his 
own party. By the help of Agostino Balderini, Carlo Ammiani, and 
others, the aristocratic and the republican sections of the conspiracy 
were brought near enough together to permit of a common action 
between them, though the maintaining of such harmony demanded 
an extreme and tireless delicacy of management. The presence of 
the chief, whom we have seen on the Motterone, was claimed by other 
cities of Italy. Unto him solely did Barto Rizzo yield thorough 
adhesion. He being absent from Milan, Barto undertook to repre- 
sent him and carry out his views. “How far he was entitled to do so 
may be guessed when it is stated that, on the ground of his general 
contempt for women, he objected to the proposition that Vittoria 
should give the signal. The proposition was Agostino’s. Count 
Medole, 1 Barto, and ‘Aeghini discussed it secretly: Barto held reso- 
lutely against it, estil Agostino thrust a sly-handed letter into his 
fingers and let him know that previous to any consultation on the 
spbject he had gained the consent of his chief. Barto then fell silent. 
He despatched his new spy, Luigi, to the Motterone, more for the 
purpose of giving him a schooling, on the expedition, and on his 
return, and so getting hand, and brain, and soul service out of him. 
He expected no such a report of Vittoria’s indiscretion as Luigi 
had spiced with his one foolish lie. That she should tell the relatives 
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of an Austrian officer that Milan was soon to be a dangerous place 
for them ;—and that she should write it on paper and leave it for the 
officer to read,—left her, according to Barto’s reading of her, open 
to the alternative charges of idiotcy or of treachery. Her letter to 
the English lady, the Austrian officer’s sister, was an exaggeration 
of the offence, but lent it more the look of heedless folly. The point 
was to obtain sight of her letter to the Austrian officer himself. Barto 
was baffled during.a course of anxious days that led closely towards 
the fifteenth. She had written no letter. Lieutenant Pierson, the 
officer in question, had ridden into the city once from Verona, and 
had called upon Antonio Pericles to extract her address from him; 
the Greek had denied that she was in Milan. Luigi could tell no 
more. He described the officer’s personal appearance, by saying that 
he was a recognisable Englishman in Austrian dragoon uniform ;— 
white tunic, white helmet, brown moustache ;—ay! and eh! and 
oh! and ah! coming frequently from his mouth ; that he stood square 
while speaking, and seemed to like his own smile ;—an extraordinary 
touch of portraiture, or else a scoff at insular self-satisfaction ; at any 
rate, it commended itself to the memory. Barto dismissed him, tell- 
ing him to be daily in attendance or the English lady. 

Barto Rizzo’s respect for the chief was at war with his intense con- 
viction that a blow should be struck at Vittoria even upon the narrow 
information which he possessed. Twice betrayed, his dreams and 
haunting thoughts cried, “Shall a woman betray you thrice?” In 
his imagination he stood identified with Italy: the betrayal of one 
meant that of both. Falling into a deep reflection, Barto counted 
over his hours of conspiracy: he counted the chief’s ; comparing the 
two sets of figures, he discovered that, as he had suspected, he was 
the elder in the patriotic work: therefore, if he bowed his head to 
the chief, it was a voluntary act, a form of respect, and not the sur- 
rendering of his judgment. He was on the spot: the chief was 
absent. Barto reasoned that the chief could have had no experience 
of women, seeing that he was ready to trustinthem. “DoI trust to 
my pigeon, my sling-stone P ”-he said, jovially, to the thick-browed, 
splendidly ruddy young woman, who was his wife; ‘do I trust her? 
Not half a morsel of her!” This young woman, a peasant woman 
of remarkable personal attractions, served him with the fidelity of a 
fascinated animal, and the meekness of a wooden vessel. She could 
have hanged him, had it pleased her. She had all his secrets : but it 
was not vain speaking on Barto Rizzo’s part; he was master of her 
will ; and on the occasions when he showed that he did not trust her, 
he was careful at the same time to shock and subdue her senses. Her 
report of Vittoria was, that she went to the house of signora Laura 
Piaveni, widow of the latest heroic son of Milan, and to that of the 
maestro Rocco Ricci; to no other. It was also Luigi’s report. 
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“She’s true enough,” the woman said, evidently permitting her- 
self to entertain an opinion ; a sign that she required fresh schooling. 

“So are you,” said Barto, and eyed her in a way that made her 
ask: “* Now, what’s for me to do? ” 

He thought awhile. 

“You will see the colonel. ‘Tell him to come in corporal’s 
uniform. What’s the little wretch twisting her body for? Shan’t I 
embrace her presently if she’s obedient? Send to the polizia. You 
believe your husband is in the city, and will visit you in disguise at 
the corporal’s hour. They seize him. They also examine the house 
up to the point where we seal it. Your object is to learn whether 
the Austrians are moving men upon Milan. If they are—lI learn 
something. When the house has been examined, our court here will 
have rest for a good month ahead; and it suits me not to be dis- 
turbed. Do this, and we will have a red-wine evening in the house, 
shut up alone, my snake! my pepper-flower ! ” 

It happened that Luigi was entering the court to keep an appoint- 
ment with Barto when he saw a handful of the polizia enter the house 
and drag out a soldier, who was in the uniform, as he guessed it to 
be, of the Prohaska regiment. The soldier struggled and offered 
money to them. Luigi could not help shouting: “ You fools! don’t 
you see he’s an officer?” Two of them took their captive aside. 
The rest made a search through the house. While they were doing 
so Luigi saw Barto Rizzo’s face at the windows of the house opposite. 
He clamoured at the door, but Barto was denied to him there. When 
the polizia had gone from the court, he was admitted and allowed 
to look into every room. Not finding him, he said, “ Barto Rizzo 
does not keep his appointments, then!” The same words were 
repeated in his ear when he had left the court, and was in the street 
running parallel with it. ‘“ Barto Rizzo does not keep his appoint- 
ments, then!”’ It was Barto who smacked him on the back, and 
spoke out his own name with brown-faced laughter in the bustling 
street. Luigi was so impressed by his cunning and his recklessness 
that he at once told him more than he wished to tell :—-The Austrian 
officer was with his sister, and had written to the signorina, and 
Luigi had delivered the letter ; but the signorina was at the maestro’s, 
Rocce Ricci’s, and there was no answer; the officer was leaving for 
Verona in the morning. After telling so much, Luigi drew back, 
feeling that he had given Barto his full measure and owed to the 
signorina what remained. Barto probably read nothing of the mind 
of his spy, but understood that it was a moment for distrust of him. 
Vittoria and her mother lodged at the house of one Zotti, a confec- 
tioner, dwelling between the Duomo and La Scala. Luigi, at Barto’s 
bidding, left word with Zotti that he would call for the signorina’s 
answer to a certain letter about sunrise. “I promised my Rosellina, 
my poppy-headed sipper, a red-wine evening, or I would hold this 
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fellow under my eye till the light comes,” thought Barto, mis- 
givingly, and let him go. Luigi slouched about the English lady’s 
hotel. At nightfall her brother came forth. Luigi directed him to 
be in the square of the Duomo by sunrise, and slipped from his hold; 
the officer ran after him some distance. ‘She can’t say I was false 
to her now,” said Luigi, dancing with nervous ecstacy. At sunrise 
Barto Rizzo was standing under the shadow of the Duomo. Luigi 
passed him and went to Zotti’s house, where the letter was placed in 
his hand and the door shut in his face. Barto rushed to him, but 
Luigi, with a vixenish countenance, standing like a humped cat, 
hissed: “‘ Would you destroy my reputation and have it seen that I 
deliver up letters, under the noses of the writers, to the wrong 
persons >—ha! pestilence!” He ran, Barto following him. They 
were crossed by the officer on horseback, who challenged Luigi to 
give up the letter, which was very plainly being thrust from his 
hand into his breast. The officer found it no difficult matter to 
catch him and pluck the letter from him ; he opened it, reading it on 
the jog of the saddle as he cantered off. Luigi turned in a terror of 
expostulation to ward Barto’s wrath. Barto looked at him hard, 
while he noted the matter down on the tablet of an ivory book. All 
he said was, “I have that letter!” stamping the assertion with an 
oath. Half an hour later Luigi saw Barto in the saddle, tight- 
legged about a rusty beast, evidently bound for the south-eastern 
gate, his brows set like a black wind. “Blessings on his going!” 
thought Luigi, and sang one of his street-songs :— 

“ O lemons, lemons, what a taste you leave in the mouth! I desire 
you, I love you, but when I suck you, I’m all caught up in a bundle 
and turn to water, like a wry-faced fountain. Why not be satisfied 
by a sniff at the blossoms? There’s gratification. Why did you 
grow up from the precious little sweet chuck that you were, Marietta ? 
Lemons, O lemons! such a thing as a decent appetite is not known 
after sucking at you.” 

His natural horror of a resolute man, more than fear (of which he 
had no recollection in the sunny Piazza), made him shiver and gave 
his tongue an acid taste at the prospect of ever meeting Barto Rizzo 
again. There was the prospect also that he might never meet him 
again. 


Cuarrer IX. 
IN VERONA. 
Tue lieutenant read these lines, as he clattered through the quiet 
streets towards the Porta Tosa :— 


“ Dear Frrenp,—I am glad that you remind me of our old affection, 
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for it assures me that yours is not dead. I cannot consent to see 
you yet. I would rather that we should not meet. 

“T thought I would sign my name here, and say, ‘God bless you, 
Wilfrid; go!’ 

“Oh! why have you done this thing! I must write on. It 
seems like my past life laughing at me, that my old friend should 
have come here in Italy, to wear the detestable uniform. How 
can we be friends when we must act as enemies? We shall soon 
be in arms, one against the other. I pity you, for you have chosen 
a falling side; and when you are beaten back, you can have no pride 
in your country, as we Italians have; no delight, no love. They 
will call you a mercenary soldier. I remember that I used to have 
the fear of your joining our enemies, when we were in England, 
but it seemed too much for my reason. 

“You are with a band of butchers. If I could see you and tell 
you the story of Giacomo Piaveni, and some other things, I believe 
you would break your sword instantly. 

“There is time. Come to Milan on the fifteenth. You will see 
me then. I appear at La Scala. Promise me, if you hear me, that 
you will do exactly what I make you feel it right todo. Ah, you 
will not, though thousands will! But step aside to me, when the 
curtain falls, and remain—oh, dear friend! I write in honour to 
you; we have sworn to free the city and the country—remain among 
us: break your sword, tear off your uniform; we are so strong 
that we are irresistible. I know what a hero you can be on the 
field; then, why not in the true cause? I do not understand that 
you should waste your bravery under that ugly flag, bloody and past 
forgiveness. 

“JT shall be glad to have news of you all, and of England. The 
bearer of this is a trusty messenger, and will continue to call at 
the hotel. A. is offended that I do not allow my messenger to give 
my address; but I must not only be hidden, I must have peace, and 
forget you all until I have done my task. Addio. We have both 
changed names. I am the same. Can I think that you are? Addio, 
dear friend.” 


“VITTORIA.” 


Lieutenant Pierson read again and again the letter of her whom 
he had loved in England, to get new lights from it, as lovers do 
when they have lost the power to take single impressions. He was 
the bearer of a verbal despatch from ‘the commandant in Milan to the 
Marshal in Verona. At that period great: favour was shown to 
Englishmen in the Austrian service, and the lieutenant’s uncle being 
a general of distinction, he had a sort of semi-attachment to the 
Marshal’s staff, and was hurried to and fro, for the purpose of 
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keeping him out of duelling scrapes, as many of his friendlier com- 
rades surmised. The right to the distinction of exercising staff- 
duties is, of course, only to be gained by stout competitorship in the 
Austrian service; but favour may do something fora young man 
even in that rigorous school of arms. He had to turn to Brescia 
on his way, and calculated that if luck should put good horses 
under him, he would enter Verona gates about sunset. Meantime, 
there was Vittoria’s letter to occupy him as he wert. 

We will leave him to his bronzing ride through the mulberries 
and the grapes, and the white and yellow and red arid hues of the 
September plain, and make acquaintance with some of his comrades 
of that proud army which Vittoria thought would stand feebly 
against the pouring tide of Italian patriotism. 

The fairest of the cities of the plain had long been a nest of 
foreign soldiery. The life of its beauty was not more visible then 
than now. Within the walls there are glimpses of it, that belong 
rather to the haunting spirit than to the life. Military science has 
made a mailed giant of Verona, and a most silent one, save upon 
occasion. Its face grins of war, like a skeleton of death; the salient 
image of the skull and congregating worms was one that Italian 
lyrists applied naturally to Verona. 

The old Field-Marshal and chief commander of the Austrian 
forces in Lombardy, prompted by the counsels of his sagacious 
adlatus, the chief of the staff, was engaged at that period im adding 
some of those ugly round walls and flanking bastions to Verona, 
upon which, when Austria was thrown back by the first outburst 
of the insurrection and the advance of the Piedmontese, she 
was enabled to plant a sturdy hind-foot, daring her foes as from 
a rock of defence. 

A group of officers, of the cavalry, with a few infantry uniforms 
skirting them, were sitting in the pleasant cooling evening air, 
fanned by the fresh springing breeze, outside one of the Piazza caffés, 
close upon the shadow of the great Verona amphitheatre. They 
were smoking their attenuated long cigars, sipping iced lemonade 
or coffee, and talking the common talk of garrison officers, with 
perhaps that additional savour of a robust immorality which a 
Viennese social education may give. The rounded ball of the brilliant 
September moon hung still aloft, lighting a fathomless sky as well 
as the fair earth. It threw solid blackness from the old savage 
walls almost to a junction with their indolent outstretched feet. 
Itinerant street music twittered along the Piazza; officers walked 
_ arm-in-arm ; now in moonlight bright as day, now in a shadow black 
as night: distant figures twinkled with the alternation. The light 
lay like a blade’s sharp edge around the massive circle. Of Italians 
of a superior rank, Verona sent none to this resort. Even the melon- 
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seller stopped beneath the arch ending the Stradone Porta Nuova, as 
if he had reached a marked limit of his popular customers. 

This isolation of the rulers of Lombardy had commenced in Milan, 
but, owing to particular causes, was not positively defined there as it 
was in Verona. War was already raging between the Veronese 
ladies and the officers of Austria. According to the Gallic Terpsi- 
chorean code, a lady who permits herself to make election of her 
partners and to reject applicants to the honour of her hand in the 
dance, when that hand is disengaged, has no just ground of com- 
plaint if a glove should smite her cheek. The Austrians had to 
endure this sort of rejection in ball-rooms. On the promenade their 
features were forgotten. They bowed to intolerant statues. Now, 
the officers of Austria who do not belong to a Croat regiment or to 
one drawn from any point of the extreme east of the empire are 
commonly gentlemanly men ; and though they can be vindictive after 
much irritation, they may claim as good a reputation for forbearance 
in a conquered country as our officers in India. They are not ill- 
humoured, and they are not peevishly arrogant, except upon provoca- 
tion. The conduct of the tender Italian dames was vexatious. It 
was exasperating to these knights of the slumbering sword to hear 
their native waltzes sounding of exquisite Vienna while their legs 
stretched in melancholy inactivity on the Piazza pavement and their 
arms encircled no ductile waists. They tried to despise it more than 
they disliked it, called their female foes Amazons, and their male by 
a less complimentary title, and so waited for the patriotic epidemic 
to pass. A certain Captain Weisspriess, of the regiment named 
after a sagacious monarch whose crown was the sole flourishing 
blossom of diplomacy, particularly distinguished himself by insisting 
that a lady should remember him in public places. He was famous 
for skill with his weapons. He waltzed admirably; erect as under 
his Field Marshal’s eye. In the language of his brother officers, 
he was successful; that is, even as god Mars when Bellona does 
not rage. Captain Weisspriess (Johann Nepomuk, Freiherr von 
Scheppenhausen) resembled in appearance one in the Imperial- 
Royal service, a gambling General of Division, for whom Fame had 
not yet blown her blast. Rumour declared that they might be 
relatives ; a little scrupulous society did not hesitate to mention how. 
The captain’s moustache was straw-coloured ; he wore it beyond the 
regulation length and caressed it infinitely. Surmounted by a pair 
of hot eyes, wavering in their direction, this grand moustache was a 
feature to be forgotten with difficulty, and Weisspriess was doubtless 
correct in asserting that his face had endured aslight equal to a buffet. 
He stood high and square-shouldered; the flame of the moustache 
streamed on either side his face in a splendid curve; his vigilant 
head was loftily posted to detect what he chose to construe as insult, 
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or gather the smiles of approbation, to which, owing to the unerring 
judgment of the sex, he was more accustomed. Handsome or not, he 
enjoyed the privileges of masculine beauty. 

This captain of a renown to come pretended that a superb 
Venetian lady of the Branciani family was bound to make response 
in public to his private signals, and publicly to reply to his salutations. 
He refused to be as a particle in space floating airily before her 
invincible aspect. Meeting her one evening, ere sweet Italy had 
exiled herself from the Piazza, he bowed, and stepping to the front 
of her, bowed pointedly. She crossed her arms and gazed over him. 
He called up a thing to her recollection in resonant speech. Shame- 
ful lie, or shameful truth, it was uttered in the hearing of many of 
his brother officers, of three Italian ladies, and of an Italian gentle- 
man, Count Broncini, attending them. The lady listened calmly. 
Count Broncini smote him on the face. That evening the lady’s 
brother arrived from Venice, and claimed his right to defend her. 
Captain Weisspriess ran him through the body, and attached a 
sinister label to his corpse. This he did not so much from brutality ; 
the man felt that henceforth while he held his life he was at war with 
every Italian gentleman of mettle. Count Broncini was his next 
victim. There, for a time, the slaughtering business of the captain 
stopped. His brother officers of the better kind would not have 
excused him at another season, but the avenger of their irritation 
and fine vindicator of the merits of Austrian steel, had a welcome 
truly warm, when at the termination of his second duel he strode 
into mess, or what serves for an Austrian regimental mess. 

It ensued naturally that there was everywhere in Verona a sharp 
division between the Italians of all classes and their conquerors. The 
great green-rinded melons were never wheeled into the neighbour- 
hood of the whitecoats. Damsels were no longer coquettish under 
the military glance, but hurried by in couples; and there was 
much scowling, mixed with derisive servility, throughout the city, 
hard to be endured without that hostile state of the spirit which is 
the military mind’s refuge in such cases. Itinerant musicians, and 
none but this fry, continued to be attentive to the dispensers of 
soldi. 

The Austrian army prides itself upon being a brotherhood. Dis- 
cipline is very strict, but all commissioned officers, when off duty, 
are as free in their intercourse as big boys. The general accepts a 
cigar from the lieutenant, and in return presents his glass to him. 
The general takes an interest in his lieutenant’s love-affairs: nor 
is the latter shy when he feels it his duty modestly to compliment 
his superior officer upon a recent conquest. There is really good 
fellowship both among the officers and in the ranks, and it is syste- 
matically encouraged. 
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The army of Austria was in those days the Austrian Empire. 
Outside the army the empire was a jealous congery of intriguing, 
disaffected nationalities. The same policy which played the various 
States against one another in order to reduce all to subserviency 
towards the central Head, erected a privileged force wherein the 
sentiment of union was fostered till it became a nationality of the 
sword. Nothing more fatal can be done for a country ; but for an 
army it is a simple measure of wisdom. Where the password is 
MARCH, and not DEVELOP, a body of men, to be a serviceable instru- 
ment, must consent to act as one. Hannibal is the historic example 
of what a general can accomplish with tribes who are thus enrolled 
in a new citizenship ; and (as far as we know of him and his fortunes) 
he appears to be an example of the necessity of the fusing fire of 
action to congregated aliens in arms. When Austria was fighting 
year after year, and being worsted in campaign after campaign, she 
lost foot by foot, but she held together soundly ; and more than the 
baptism, the atmosphere of strife has always been required to give 
her a healthy vitality as a centralised empire. She knew it; this 
(apart from the famous promptitude of the Hapsburgs) was one 
secret of her dauntless readiness to fight. War did the work of a 
smithy for the iron and steel holding her together ; and but that war 
costs money, she would have been an empire distinguished by aggres- 
siveness. The next best medicinal thing to war is the military occu- 
pation of insurgent provinces. The soldiery soon feel where their 
home is, and feel the pride of atomies in unitive power, when they are 
sneered at, hooted, pelted, stabbed upon a gross misinterpretation of 
the slightness of moral offences, shamefully abused for doing their 
duty with a considerate sense of it, and too accurately divided from 
the inhabitants of the land they hold. In Italy, the German, the 
Czech, the Magyar, the Croat, even in general instances the Italian, 
clings to the standard for safety, for pay, for glory, and all become 
pre-eminently Austrian soldiers ; little besides. 

It was against a power thus bound in iron hoops, that Italy, dis- 
membered, jealous, corrupt, with an organisation promoted by passion 
chiefly, was preparing to rise. In the end, a country true to itself 
and determined to claim God’s gift to brave men will overmatch a 
mere army, however solid its force. But an inspired energy of faith 
is demanded of it. The intervening chapters will show pitiable weak- 
ness, and such a schooling of disaster as makes men, looking on the 
surface of things, deem the struggle folly. As well, they might say, 
let yonder scuffling vagabonds up any of the Veronese side-streets 
fall upon the patrol marching like one man, and hope to overcome 
them! In Vienna there is often despair: but it never exists in the 
Austrian camp. Vienna is frequently double-dealing and time- 
serving: her force in arms is like a trained man feeling his muscle. 
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Thus, when the Government think of temporising, they issue orders 
to generals whose one idea is to strike the blow of a mallet. 

At this period, there was no suspicion of any grand revolt being in 
process of development. The abounding dissatisfaction was treated 
as nothing more than the Italian disease showing its symptoms here 
and there, and Vienna counselled measures mildly repressive ;—“ con- 
ciliating,” it was her pleasure to call them. Her recent commands 
with respect to turbulent Venice were the subject of criticism among 
the circle outside the Piazza caffé. An enforced inactivity of the 
military legs will quicken the military wits, it would appear, for some 
of the younger officers spoke hotly as to their notion of the method 
of ruling Venezia. One had bidden his Herr General to “look here,” 
while he stretched forth his hand and declared that Italians were 
like women, and wanted—yes, «wanted—(their instinct called for it) 
a beating, a real beating—as the emphatic would say in our vernacu- 
lar, a thundering thrashing—once a month :—“ Or so,” the general 
added acquiescingly. A thundering thrashing, once a month or so, 
to these unruly Italians, because they are like women! It was a 
youth who spoke, but none doubted his acquaintance with women, or 
cared to suggest that his education.in that department of knowledge 
was an insufficient guarantee for his fitness to govern Venezia. Two 
young dragoon officers had approached during the fervid allocution, 
and after the salute to their superior, caught up chairs and stamped 
them down, thereupon calling for the loan of anybody’s cigar-case. 
Where it is that an Austrian officer ordinarily keeps this instrument 
so necessary to his comfort, and obnoxious, one would suppose, to the 
rigid correctness of his shapely costume, we cannot easily guess. None 
can tell even where he stows away his pocket-handkerchief, or 
haply his purse. However, these things appear on demand. Several 
elongated cigar-cases were thrust forward, and then it was seen that 
the attire of the gallant youngsters was in disorder. 

“Did you hunt her to earth ?” they were asked. 

The reply trenched on philosophy, and consisted in an inquiry as 
to who cared for the whole basketful—of the like description of 
damsels, being implied. Immoderate and uproarious laughter burst 
around them. Both seemed to have been clawed impartially. Their 
tight-fitting coats bulged at the breast or opened at the waist, as though 
buttons were lacking, and the whiteness of that garment cried aloud 
for the purification of pipeclay. Questions flew. The damsel who 
had been pursued was known as a pretty girl, the daughter of a 
blacksmith, and no prolonged resistance was expected from one of her 
class. But, as it came out, she had said, a week past, “TI shall be 
stabbed if I am seen talking to you;” and therefore the odd matter 
was, not that she had, in tripping down the Piazza with her rogue- 
eyed cousin from Milan, looked away and declined all invitation to 
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moderate her pace, and to converse; but that, after doubling down 
and about lonely streets, the length of which she ran as swiftly as her 
feet would carry her, at a corner of the Via Colomba she allowed 
herself to be caught—wilfully, beyond a doubt, seeing that she was 
not a bit breathed—allowed one quick taste of her lips, and then 
shrieked as naturally as a netted bird, and brought a hustling crowd 
just at that particular point to her rescue: not less than fifty, and 
all men. “ Not a woman among them!” the excited young officer 
repeated. 

A veteran in similar affairs could see that he had the wish to remain 
undisturbed in his bewilderment at the damsel’s conduct. Profound 
belief in her partiality for him perplexed his recent experience rather 
agreeably. Indeed, it was at this epoch an article of faith with the 
Austrian military that nothing save terror of their males kept sweet 
Italian women from the expression of their preference for the broad- 
shouldered, thick-limbed, yellow-haired warriors—the contrast to 
themselves which is supposed greatly to inspirit genial Cupid in the 
selection from his quiver. 

“What became of her? Did you let her go?” came pestering 
remarks, too absurd for replies if they had not been so persistent. 

“ Let her go? In the devil’s name, how was I to keep my hold 
of her in a crowd of fifty of the fellows, all mowing, and hustling, 
and elbowing—every rascal stinking right under my nose like the 
pit ?” 

“?’Hem!” went the General present. “As long as you did not 
draw! Unsheathe, a minute.” 

He motioned for a sight of their naked swords. 

The couple of young officers flushed. 

“Herr General! Pardon!” they remonstrated. 

“No, no. I know how boys talk; I’ve been one myself. Tutt! 
You tell the truth, of course; but the business is for me to know in 
what! how far! Your swords, gentlemen.” 

“ But, General !” 

“Well? I merely wish to examine the blades.” 

* Do you doubt our words ?” 

“ Hark at them! Words? Are you lawyers? A soldier deals in 
acts. I don’t want to know your words, but your deeds, my gallant 
lads. I want to look at the blades of your swords, my children. 
What was the last order? That on no account were we to provoke, 
or, if possibly to be avoided, accept a collision, &c. &c. The soldier 
in peace is a citizen, &e. No sword on any account, or for any 
excuse, to be drawn, &c. You all heard it? So, good! I receive 
your denial, my children. In addition, I merely desire to satisfy 
curiosity. Did the guard clear a way for you ?” 

The answer was affirmative. 
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“ Your swords !” 

One of them drew, and proffered the handle. 

The other clasped the haft angrily, and with a resolute smack on 
it, settled it in the scabbard. 

“ Am I a prisoner, General ? ” 

“ Not at all!” 

“ Then I decline to surrender my sword.” 

Another general officer happened to be sauntering by. Applauding 
with his hands, and choosing the Italian language as the best form 
of speech for the enunciation of ironical superlatives, he said :— 

“ Eccellentemente! most admirable! of a distinguished loftiness 
of moral grandeur: ‘Then I decline,’ &c.: you are aware that you 
are quoting? ‘as the drummer-boy said to Napoleon” I think you 
forgot to add that? It is the same young soldier who utters these 
immense things, which we can hardly get out of our mouths. So 
the little fellow towers! His moral greatness is as noisy as his 
drum. What’s wrong ?” 


“General Pierson, nothing’s wrong,” was replied by several 
voices ; and some explained that Lieutenant Jenna had been called 
upon by General Schéneck to show- his sword, and had refused. 

The heroic defender of his sword shouted to the officer with whom 
General Pierson had been conversing: “Here! Weisspriess !” 


The explanation was given, and full sympathy elicited from 
Captain Weisspriess, while the two generals likewise whispered and 
nodded. 

“Did you draw ?” the captain inquired, yawning. ‘“ You needn’t 
say it in quite so many words, if you did. I shall be asked by the 
General presently ; and owing to that duel pending ’twixt you and 
his nephew, of which he is aware, he may put a bad interpretation 
on your pepperiness.” 

“The devil fetch his nephew!” returned the furious Lieutenant 
Jenna. “He comes back to-night from Milan, and if he doesn’t 
fight me to-morrow, I post him a coward. Well, about that business ! 
My good Weisspriess, the fellows had got into a thick crowd all 
round, and had begun to knead me. Do you understand? I felt 
their knuckles.” 

“ Ah, good, good!” said the captain. “Then, you didn’t draw, 
of course. What officer of the Imperial service would, under similar 
circumstances! 'That is my reply to the Emperor, if ever I am 
questioned. To draw, would be to show that an Austrian officer 
relies on his good sword in the thick of his enemies ;—against 
which, as you know, my Jenna, the Government have issued an 


express injunction. I see you have lost a button. Did you sell 
it dear ? ” 


“What is it, my dear fellow? Speak, my good Jenna!” 
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“ A fellow parted with his ear for it.” 

Lieutenant Jenna illustrated a particular cut from a turn of his wrist. 

“ That oughtn’t to make a noise?” he queried somewhat anxiously. 

“Tt won’t hear one any longer, at all events,’ said Captain 
Weisspriess ; and the two officers entered into the significance of the 
remark with enjoyment. 

Meantime General Pierson had concluded an apparently humorous 
dialogue with his brother general, and the latter, now addressing 
Lieutenant Jenna, said: ‘ Since you prefer surrendering your person 
rather than your sword—it is good! Report yourself at the door 
of my room to-night, at ten. I suspect that you have been blazing 
your steel, sir. They say, ’tis as ready to flash out as your temper.” 

Several voices interposed: “General! what if he did draw! ” 

“Silence. You have read the recent order. Orlando may have 
his Durindarda bare; but you may not. Grasp that fact. The 
Government wish to make Christians of you, my children. One 
cheek being smitten, what should you do?” 

“ Shall I show you, General ? ” cried a quick little subaltern. 

“ The order, my children, as received a fortnight since from our 
old Wien, commands you to offer the other cheek to the smiter.” 

“So that a proper balance may be restored to both sides of the 
face,” General Pierson appended. 

«And mark me,” he resumed. ‘There may be doubts about the 
policy of anything, though I shouldn’t counsel you to cherish them : 
but there’s no mortal doubt about the punishment for this thing.” 
The general spoke sternly; and then relaxing the severity of his 
tone, he said, “The desire of the Government is to make an army of 
Christians.” 

“ And a precious way of doing it!” interjected two or three of 
the younger officers. They perfectly understood how hateful the 
Viennese domination was to their chiefs, and that they would meet 
perfect sympathy and tolerance for any extreme of irony, provided 
that they showed a disposition to be subordinate. For the bureau- 
cratic order, whatever it was, had to be obeyed. The army might, 
and of course did, know best: nevertheless it was bound to be nothing 
better than a machine in the hands of the dull closeted men in 
Vienna, who judged of difficulties and plans of action from a calcula- 
tion of numbers, or from foreign journals—from heaven knows what ! 

General Schéneck and General Pierson walked away laughing, 
and the younger officers were left to themselves. Half-a-dozen of 
them interlaced arms, striding up towards the Porta Nuova, near 
which, at the corner of the Via Trinita, they had the pleasant 
excitement of beholding a riderless horse suddenly in mid gallop 
sink on its knees and roll over. A crowd came pouring after if, 
and from the midst the voice of a comrade hailed them. “It’s Pier- 
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son,” cried Lieutenant Jenna. The officers drew their swords, and 
hailed the guard from the gates. Lieutenant Pierson dropped in 
among their shoulders, dead from want of breath. They held him 
up, and, finding him sound, thumped his back. The blade of his 
sword was red. He coughed with their thumpings, and sang out to 
them to cease; the idle mob which had been at his heels drew back 
before the guard could come up with them. Lieutenant Pierson gave 
no explanation except that he had been attacked near Juliet’s tomb 
on his way to General Schéneck’s quarters. Fellows had stabbed his 
horse, and brought him to the ground, and torn the coat off his back. 
He complained in bitter mutterings of the loss of a letter therein 
during the first candid moments of his anger; and, as he was known 
to be engaged to the Countess Lena von Lenkenstein, it was conjec- 
tured by his comrades that this lady might have had something to do 
with the ravishment of the letter. Great laughter surrounded him, 
and he looked from man to man. Allowance is naturally made for 
the irascibility of a brother officer coming tattered out of the hands 
of enemies, or Lieutenant Jenna would have construed his eye’s 
challenge on the spot. As it was, he cried out, “The letter! the 
letter! Charge, for the honour of the army, and rescue the letter!” 
Others echoed him: “ The letter! the letter! the English letter!” 
A foreigner in an army can have as much provocation as he pleases ; 
if he is anything of a favourite with his superiors, his fellows will 
task his forbearance. Wilfrid Pierson glanced at the blade of his 
sword, and slowly sheathed it. “Lieutenant Jenna is a good actor 
before a mob,” he said. ‘Gentlemen, I rely upon you to make no 
noise about that letter; it isa private matter. In an hour or so if 
any officer shall choose to question me concerning it, I will answer 
him.” 

The last remnants of the mob had withdrawn. The officer in 
command at the gates threw a cloak over Wilfrid’s shoulders ; and 
taking the arm of a friend Wilfrid hurried to barracks, and was 
quickly in a position to report himself to his general, whose first 
remark, “ Has the dead horse been removed?” robbed him of his 
usual readiness to equivocate. ‘ When you are the bearer of a 
verbal despatch come straight to quarters, if you have to come like 
a fig-tree on the north side of the wall in winter,” said General 
Schéneck, who was joined presently by General Pierson. 

“ What’s this I hear of some letter you have been barking about 
all over the city ?” the latter asked, after returning his nephew’s 
on-duty salute. 

Wilfrid replied that it was a letter of his sister’s treating of family 
matters. 

The two generals, who were close friends, discussed the attack to 
which he had been subjected. Wilfrid had to recount it with cir- 
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cumstance : how, as he was nearing General Schoneck’s quarters at 
a military trot, six men headed by a leader had dashed out on him 
from a narrow side-street, unhorsed him after'a struggle, rifled the 
saddle-bags, and torn the coat from his back, and had taken the mark 
of his sword, while a gathering crowd looked on, hooting. His horse 
had fled, and he confessed that he had followed his horse. General 
Schéneck spoke the name of Countess Lena suggestively. ‘ Nota 
bit,” returned General Pierson ; “the fellow courts her too hotly. 
The scoundrels here want a bombardment; that’s where it lies. 
A dose of iron pills will make Verona a healthy place. She must 
have it.” 

General Schéneck said, “I hope not,” and laughed at the heat of 
Trish blood. He led Wilfrid in to the Marshal, after which Wilfrid 
was free to seek Lieutenant Jenna, who had gained the right toa 
similar freedom by pledging his honour not to fight within a stipu- 
lated term of days. The next morning Wilfrid was roused by an 
orderly coming from his uncle, who placed in his hands a copy of 
Vittoria’s letter; at the end of it his uncle had written, “ Rather 
astonishing. Done pretty well; but by a foreigner. <‘ Affection’ 
spelt with one ‘f.’ An Italian; you will see the letters are emphatic 
at ‘ugly flag ;’ also ‘bloody and past forgiveness’ very large; the 
copyist had a dash of the feelings of a commentator, and did his 
(or her) best to add an oath to it. Who the deuce, sir, is this opera 
girl calling herself Vittoria? I have a lecture for you. German 
women don’t forgive diversions during courtship; and if you let 
this Countess Lena slip, your chance has gone. I compliment you 
on your power of lying ; but you must learn to show your right face 
to me, or the very handsome feature, your nose, and that useful box, 
your skull, will come to grief. The whole business is a mystery. 
The letter (copy of) was directed to you, brought to me, and opened 
in a fit of abstraction, necessary to commanding uncles who are 
trying to push the fortunes of young noodles pretending to be 
related to them. Go to Countess Lena. Count Paul is with her 
from Bologna. Speak to her, and observe her and him. He knows 
English—has been attached to the embassy in London ; but, pooh! 
the hand’s Italian. I confess myself puzzled. We shall possibly 
have to act on the intimation of the fifteenth, and profess to be wiser 
than others. Something is brewing for business. See Countess 
Lena boldly, and then come and breakfast with me.” 

Wilfrid read the miserable copy of Vittoria’s letter, utterly unable 
to resolve anything in his mind, except that he would know among a 
thousand the leader of those men who had attacked him, and who 
bore the mark of his sword. 

GrorcE MEREDITH. 








PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REPRE. 
SENTATION OF MINORITIES. 


On the eve of the introduction of a new Reform Bill, and while its 
various possible provisions are topics of discussion, there is one sug- 
gested improvement in our representative system which stands in a 
singular position. The Representation of Minoritigs has been pro- 
posed by very able men, and sanctioned by the authority of some 
whose judgment is deservedly held in the highest estimation, as an 
exceedingly important and perfectly practicable principle. It has 
been actually adopted by Denmark, and has been seriously debated 
by Australian legislatures, and in a minor degree it was acknow- 
ledged in the Reform Bill proposed in this country by Earl Russell 
in 1854. Yet the full acceptance of the principle, and practical 
consideration of the machinery for carrying it into effect, seem as far 
off as ever. Our statesmen, indeed, can hardly be said to have yet 
faced the question. Earl Russell says only that he should be sorry 
to see the dangers of democracy averted by contrivances altogether 
unknown to our habits, such as the plan of Mr. Hare. Earl Grey 
rejects it on the sole ground that it would give aid to the best party 
organisation ; Mr. Bright dismisses it as “childish;” Mr. Forster 
says it well deserves examination, but contributes nothing him- 
self to the examination. In these circumstances the public naturally 
declines to do what its leaders give it no aid in doing. And thus, in 
spite of the eminent authority by which the principle has been recom- 
mended, it remains still without the pale of questions of practical 
interest. 

It is not satisfactory, however, that it should be laid aside on no 
better grounds than these. We ought not to reject what so many 
profound thinkers believe to be a valuable improvement in our institu- 
tions, without being quite sure that its evils or inconveniences would 
outweigh its advantages. On so important a question our decision 
should rest on reason, not on either prejudice, or disinclination to give 
it candid consideration. For even if we are right in refusing to 
accept the proposal, its rejection without reasons, when so many have 
been adduced in its favour, will lay us open to the reproach of indif- 
ference to the opinions of those to whom respect is due, and will 
almost suffice to establish their case by proving that while the 
minority can reason, the majority either will not or cannot. 

I offer, therefore, the following reflections as a contribution to the 
better examination of the subject. Although their tenor is adverse 
to the adoption of the principle of representation of minorities in its 
completest form, they will be of service even to the advocates of that 
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principle, by indicating some arguments with which they must 
grapple before they can claim its triumph over criticism. These 
gentlemen have, in fact, from the comparative absence of opposition, 
hitherto devoted themselves rather to pointing out the advantages of 
their scheme than to meeting tangible objections. And since this is 
so, I must admit in advance that the objections I bring forward may 
be very capable of being shown to be unfounded or exaggerated. 
But, meanwhile, they seem at least to deserve consideration, and till 
they receive a satisfactory answer they certainly seem to me to pre- 
ponderate over the undoubted advantages which belong to the 
principle. 


The supporters of the proposal for the representation of minorities 
belong to two classes, distinguished by the nature of the schemes 
which they respectively prefer. The one class advocate only such 
comparatively slight development of the principle as may be attained 
by the apportionment of three or more members to a single consti- 
tuency, while either allowing each elector to give all his votes to a 
single candidate, or restricting the number of votes to be given by 
each elector to a smaller number than the number of members to be 
elected. This proposal would involve no serious change in our exist- 
ing system or customs, and it has, in fact, been, in one form, proposed 
by Lord Russell. The character and limitations of its operation will 
be hereafter considered. But a far greater change is recommended 
by the other class of supporters of the principle. They desire to 
introduce a system which shall secure to every voter, who happens to 
be in accord with such a number of other voters as form the quota 
to which a representative is apportioned, the power of uniting with 
them to form a special constituency, no matter in what locality each 
of the constituents may be resident. They propose to effect this by 
ascertaining firstly the proper quota of electors who should have a 
representative, by means of dividing the total number of electors in 
the kingdom by the number of representatives. We will suppose for 
the sake of simplicity, what would at present be not very far from the 
truth, that this process would give a constituency of 2,000 electors to 
each member of Parliament. Then they authorise each elector to vote for 
a candidate who has offered himself to any constituency in the king- 
dom. But he may not merely vote for any one candidate, but may 
send in a voting list containing the names of any number of candi- 
dates in succession, so that if his vote for the first named in his list 
becomes, through any cause, ineffectual, his vote for the second 
named shall take effect, and so on till one of his nominations does 
take effect or his list of names is exhausted. But, in order that a 
superfluous number of votes shall not be accumulated on a fayourite 
candidate, and so “thrown away,” as far as choice of a representative 
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is concerned, it is to be provided that no vote above the requisite 
number of 2,000 shall be counted for any candidate, but that his 
name on all the other lists on which it occurs shall then be cancelled, 
and so these lists shall be made available to the other candidates 
successively named on them, and who have not already secured the 
number of 2,000 votes. . 

This arrangement seems in outline free from difficulty. But the 
moment it comes to be put in practice puzzling questions will arise. 
When a superfluous number of votes is given to one candidate, for 
instance, on what principle are those which are to be applied to make 
up his quota to be selected from the whole number given for him ? 
It is obvious that on this a great deal will depend as far as other 
candidates are concerned. The papers actually used for one candidate 
are destroyed, and the subsequent names on them gain no benefit, 
while on those not so used the subsequent names gain the benefit of 
the votes. Thus, if an eminent man, such as Lord Stanley, receives 
votes from Whigs and Tories, and the Whig papers are used for him, 
the Tories will have the benefit of all their votes for another candi- 
date; while if the Tory votes had been used for Lord Stanley, it 
would be the Whig votes that would have been effectual to another 
candidate. The same contingency would probably often occur in 
regard to the local votes given for a person in much local favour. To 
decide this delicate question various methods have been proposed. 
The simplest is that of lot; but the return of members by lot would 
certainly not be satisfactory to the public. It has also been proposed 
to select the votes last tendered for a candidate as those which should 
be first applied for his return, and to select the localities of which 
the votes are first to be applied according to alphabetical arrange- 
ment; but both these, as depending upon accident, are not very 
different in principle from selection by lot. Té select for use the 
lists containing fewest names of candidates has been also proposed. 
Mr. Hare, in his complete plan, has drawn up a scheme for the pur- 
pose, in which in certain cases these three last-mentioned methods are 
to be employed ; while in certain other contingencies the principle of 
geographical vicinity is to be regarded. He provides, moreover, 
that when all the candidates who have thus had their full quota made 
up have been returned, but the tale of members to be elected is still 
incomplete, the remaining members shall be taken from among the 
candidates who, according to these rules, have the greatest number of 
votes, though less: than the quota. Finally, as he gives a certain 
preference to a candidate in the special constituency for which he 
offers himself, Mr. Hare contemplates the possibility of some candi- 
dates making up their quota by a few votes from a great number of 
constituencies, in none of which they have a majority ; and he pro- 
vides a clause for enabling Parliament to admit such representatives 
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of no particular places as extra members, above the regular number 
of the House of Commons.’ 

In considering the operation of the principle of which the fore- 
going sketch affords a general idea, it will be proper, in the first 
place, to clear away certain collateral recommendations which its 
supporters have advanced in its favour, but which are not fairly 
admissible, because not exclusively attainable by such means. Mr. 
Hare, in his work on the subject, claims that the system of repre- 
sentation of minorities would obviate the evil of large outlay in 
elections. He proposes to effect this by requiring each candidate 
to deposit only £50 on declaring his candidature; by laying all 
further necessary expense on the local tax-payers; and by for- 
bidding any other expenditure by the candidate. But it is obvious 
that every one of these proposals might quite as easily and effec- 
tually be applied to the existing system of elections, and therefore 
they cannot be allowed to form a peculiar merit of the representation 
of minorities. So also he enlarges on the benefits to follow from 
-the votes being recorded by voting papers. But this also, it need 
not be observed, is (if we grant it to be an advantage) equally prac- 
ticable, and it has often been proposed, as an adjunct to our present 
system. It does, in fact, already exist in the Universities, without 
any provision for securing the representation of minorities. So also 


it is argued that this system would most effectually bring about, 
without express legislation, the result of equal electoral districts. 
But it may be remembered that as soon as public opinion comes to 
be in favour of equal electoral districts, they may be established 
by direct legislation, and that a system which has indirectly such an 
effect is sure to be as vehemently opposed by those who are interested 
in resisting it as if it was avowedly framed for that single purpose. 


(1) Mr. Hare’s plan, embodied in a draft Bill, is exceedingly ingenious and com- 
plete; but if I have in any point not correctly represented it, the error has. been 
unwitting, for I confess that, after a great many hours of patient study, I have failed 
to satisfy myself that I fully understand it. And it cannot be denied that this com- 
plexity is in itself a serious objection. But I do not press it in ‘the text, but assume 
.that the scheme could be worked, because several persons of great ability have pro- 
nounced it to be of easy comprehension, and Mr. Hare is entitled therefore to reply that 
individual failure to comprehend it, is only proof of individual stupidity. Yet if one 
whose profession is to understand and interpret Acts of Parliament, and who has hap- 
pened himself 'to be the draftsman of some consolidation statutes of extensive and 
difficult branches of the law, now for many years in successful operation, is obliged to 
confess such failure, the argument seems fair that the ordinary public would at least 
find the matter involved in very great difficulty. And perhaps persons who are not 
trained as lawyers sometimes think a legal principle free from possible difficulty, when 
the lawyer sees that in certain contingencies numberless disputes may arise respecting 
its meaning or its application. But to avoid any question as to comprehensibility, I 
have not dealt with anything which might be called a cavil on matter of detail or 


machinery, but have considered the operation of the broad principle, on the assumption 
that it could be put in successful practice, 
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It is true, indeed, that direct legislation cannot practically make all 
electoral districts always exactly equal while merely local divisions 
are kept up. But neither does the system of personal representation 
independently of localities. For while a certain number of candi- 
dates will by that system poll an equalised quota of ,votes, there will 
be a number of other candidates among whom the remaining votes 
are so divided that even those who have most, and who are therefore 
returned, will have less than a full quota—or, in other words, will 
be returned by a smaller constituency. This result is, as we have 
seen, expressly acknowledged in the machinery provided for carrying 
the system into effect. 

Again, there are some advantages claimed as resulting from the 
system, which we may find on examination to be counterbalanced by 
the introduction of peculiar evils. Thus it has been credited with 
the merit of putting an end to bribery, or the indirect influence of 
wealth in procuring a seat. For it is argued that there will be such 
a preponderance of votes given by upright and thoughtful electors 
in favour of the best class of candidates, that the man who relies 
on the mere fact of local influence, or the influence of lavish expen- 
diture, in a small or corrupt constituency, will be nowhere. It must, 
however, be remembered that the power of combining to elect a 
non-local candidate will cut both ways. Any one who secures his 
2,000 voters, no matter whence or how, must be returned. Now 
will it not be even easier for the metropolitan agent to whom a rich 
candidate commits himself, to procure from different parts of the 
kingdom a sufficient number of corrupt votes to be given to his 
candidate, and so secure his election, than it is now to find a borough 
within which, alone and exclusively, a majority can be so secured ? 
In a circumscribed local constituency there are always local influences 
which make the triumph of mere wealth doubtful. And if, in any, 
the clear majority is honest, wealth is powerless. But when the 
purchasable votes of every constituency are allowed to be scraped 
together, no local influence will prevent or neutralise their sale. 
Every vote will then haveits price in the market, because it will 
be equally valuable to the purchaser although the constituency in 
which it is locally situated is, as a body, incorruptible. No better 
means could in fact be devised for securing the certain return of 
the highest bidders ; and it might well be feared that the number 
of electors accessible to such influences would every year increase. 
Mr. Hare, indeed; argues that only a limited number of members 
could be thus returned by purchase, because only a few men 
could buy 2,000 voters; that, after all, they might not turn out 
bad members; and that, at any rate, their election by 2,000 rogues 
would not interfere with the election of other members by the 
honest. But he forgets that under his system, exactly as under 
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the present, a candidate might need to buy only a few distant votes 
to complete his local majority, and therefore could give a good price 
for each; that his return necessarily displaces an honest man; and 
that the only change would be that he would be able to buy and 
use any purchasable votes that are in the market in any part of 
England. 

There is yet another qualification to be made in the merits of the 
system. Mr. Mill commends it emphatically as not merely the 
representation of minorities, but the representation of a//. But it 
is to be kept in view that it is only the representation of all who 
are numerous enough to form a quota. The electors who are of one 
way of thinking on a vital subject, but who do not amount to 2,000 
in number, have no representative. And this may happen of a great 
number of small bodies of voters. For example, there may be, and 
are, if we may judge from pamphlets and letters in the newspapers, 
a certain number of persons who are convinced that the most essen- 
tial thing for this country is to admit French wines in bottle, duty 
free ; there are others who are persuaded that the vital question of 
the day is to prohibit—without even a permissive bill—the con- 
sumption of spirits altogether; there are others who feel so strongly 
on the income-tax that they will by preference vote for a candidate 
of their special colour on that question; others who have some 
particular crotchet about education, or railways, or the poor laws, 
or Sunday observance, or the game laws. All these will be encou- 
raged to vote solely for a candidate of their own way of thinking on 
that special question on which their interest is overwhelming; their 
substitution of other names will be useless, for if they do not number 
a quota to their favourite candidate their lists will never come into 
use, and so, if they cannot make up 2,000 votes, they will exercise no 
vote. Yet, had they been confined to local constituencies, with only 
two or three candidates to choose among, all perhaps opposed to their 
pet hobbies, they would probably have voted for the best of these candi- 
dates, who would be judged by his opinions on larger questions. And, 
therefore, the system of representation of minorities, far from affording 
a representation of a//, would afford a representation only of bodies 
of two thousand or upwards, and would tend, more than now is the 
case, to encourage persons to hold strong opinions on small points, 
to set these points above the general weal in other matters, and to 
disfranchise them if on these particular items they did not form an 
organised body of at the least 2,000 strong. These, indeed, are 
inconveniences on which too much stress ought not to be laid, if 
the system is in other and more important points superior to that 
which we at present enjoy. But it is right to note them as circum- 
stances to be computed with others in forming a judgment on the 
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whole question, and particularly as qualifications of that almost 
perfect accuracy and completeness, in. giving to every man an actual 
share in the representation, if he votes at all, which some of its 
advocates claim for their theory. 

But now, having cleared away from the principle such claims to 
peculiar merit as are either not peculiar or are balanced by more or 
less grave disadvantages, it is possible to examine the theory on its 
own absolute merits. That which is above all insisted on by its 
supporters is, that it affords to educated minorities a means of being 
heard in resistance to less instructed majorities. The secondary 
merit which is said to belong to it is, that it sustains the interest of 
the whole public in practical politics, because it secures to all rea- 
sonable persons a means of making their votes effectual in favour of 
the best candidates they can find. And as a consequence from this 
last property, it is said to have the advantage of securing the certain 
admission into Parliament of the best representatives, who at present 
might find difficulty in obtaining a local seat against the influence of 
local prejudices. 

In considering the first of these recommendations I must again 
advert to the possibility of the system cutting both ways. If it were 
the case that the majority of electors is always the less instructed and 
less sagacious, there would be a strong reason for trying to help the 
minority to more power. But it may be doubted whether the 
opposite is not the truth. The nation has of late years been ruled 
by the majority, and better ruled than if it had been ruled by the 
minority. And, indeed, that ruling majority has not solely consisted 
of electors. It has been formed by the public opinion of all classes ; 
and, not least, of those classes who are below the present electoral 
standard, but whose influence is marked, and whose power is 
confessed, in the phrase “pressure from. without.”” The power of 
a highly instructed and wealthy minority has of late been shown 
only in obstructing and delaying the measures which an unrestricted 
majority would long ago have passed. It is that minority which so 
long maintained the Corn Laws, which so long resisted the admission 
of Jews to Parliament, which now resists the settlement of the 
Church-rate question, which supports the Irish Church, which 
maintains the system of purchase in the army, and which increases 
every few years the rigour of the game laws. Such being the existing 
powers and principles of our best educated minorities, it is at least 
doubtful whether they would be more sensible or less selfish if they 
had larger representation. And, to pass from the case of the nation 
and its parties to that of single constituencies, it must be remembered 
that if the representation of minorities would in some localities give a 
member to an instructed class, which is now overborne by numbers, 
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it would in other localities give a special member to an illiterate 
class,’/which is now deprived of weight by the preponderance of the 
better educated. 

We must, however, to arrive at a satisfactory decision, look deeper 
into-the question than the mere balancing of possible representation. 
We must ask what is the nature and what are the objects of the 
representative system itself. For there are two different views which 
are held on this question, and it is probably as we incline, perhaps 
unconsciously, to the one or the other, that our inclinations turn to 
or from the objects which the system of representation of minorities is 
intended to effect. The one view looks on a representative assembly as 
virtual rulers, whose opinions, as being those of the wisest and best of 
the nation, should be supreme during their term of power ; the other 
regards them only as the leaders of the national thought, selected 
because they can best express that thought in action; guiding, and 
educating, but never superseding or contradicting the deliberate 
national will. Those who adopt the former theory, which is held by 
most of the advocates of a representation of minorities, regard repre- 
sentative government as government ly the representatives for the 
people ; those who accept the latter view, which is adopted by most 
practical statesmen, regard it as government by the people through the 
representatives. 

It would occupy too much space here to discuss the reasons and 
consequences of these different theories, but the following considera- 
tions may be briefly suggested as bearing on the question of the 
demand made for the representation of minorities, as matter of right. 
It will be admitted by all, in the first place, that the ideal of a 
government, in which every man has the fullest possible weight, is 
to be found in those states which are small enough to allow all the 
population to be present when laws are voted. Here, however, it is 
clear, that unless some arrangement were made for giving to certain 
votes an extra influence, the simple majority must rule, and the 
minority is as absolutely deprived of power as if it were not allowed 
to be present. And thus, so far as mere voting is concerned, the 
exclusion of a number of minorities from representation in the 
council which is to make the laws, has no further effect than would 
follow if they were present in their due proportion, or than would 
follow if no council were elected, but the whole body of the people 
met to decide. In all cases the minority would alike be overruled 
and. powerless. 

But while this is undeniable as regards voting, the advocates of 
representation of minorities say that the system of electing a council 
introduces a distinction in other matters. If the whole nation were 
assembled, every man who chose might address the nation. But 
. when it assembles only by detachments in districts, a man can only 
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address his own district. Furthermore, he can, it has been urged, 
address even his own district only on the question as to which of the 
candidates is its most fitting representative, not as to what are the 
best laws. And, finally, the representative, though elected because 
he expresses the will of the majority on a single question of pressing 
importance, will have also to decide on many other subsequent 
questions during his term of office, as to which the majority has given 
him no instructions, and as to which the majority in one place may 
wholly differ from the majority in another. For due discussion and 
voting on these questions, they say it is important that the minorities 
should have their due share of representatives in the great council, 
so that it may fairly be a representation of the whole nation in 
regard to any subject it may be called on to decide. 

This line of argument would be very powerful if we were, in elect- 
ing a parliament, really electing irresponsible governors for a term 
of seven years certain. In such a case it would be of infinite im- 
portance that the body of rulers should be the wisest and best that 
could possibly be obtained, and that, being inaccessible to arguments 
from without, they should contain in their own body such a propor- 
tion of men of different ways of thinking as would insure, before a 
vote was taken, that every side of the question was fairly argued. 
For they would then be in the position in which a jury would be if 
it were deprived of the benefit of speeches by counsel on either side, 
and of the summing up of the judge. Compelled in such a case to 
deliberate in their private room on the evidence they had heard, 
without assistance or guidance from without, the presence in their 
own body of men of unusual ability and capacity, and of men apt by 
nature to draw opposite deductions from facts, would be of infinite 
importance, in so setting forth the various aspects of the evidence as 
to help them to decide between conflicting views. But it is obvious 
that the necessity for such means of internal discussion is at least 
immensely diminished, if not quite removed, the moment we allow 
external discussion to be addressed to the jury. When each side has 
its case stated to the utmost possible advantage by its respective 
counsel, and when the judge performs the office of time, in clearing 
away what is irrelevant or unsound, there is very little use for 
discussion in the jury room. There will be only a repetition of the 
arguments already adduced, and the only influence which will now 
turn any vote will be that which arises from ascertaining the general 
current of opinion among the jurors on the facts and arguments 
which each juror has hitherto considered for himself. 

But parliamentary government, as it is now exercised in this 
country, is open to, and is guided by, external discussion and 
influence, far more than a jury can be. For not only are all the 
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questions that at any time can come before it debated, first of all, by 
men of the highest ability, knowledge, and power of exposition, but 
there is formed upon these questions a verdict of public opinion long 
before Parliament is called on to decide them. In newspapers, in 
pamphlets, in books and treatises, in speeches at public meetings, in 
petitions, the facts of the case are made known, and the opinion of 
the nation is formed and expressed. And in all these means of 
influencing public opinion the minority has as ample a scope for its 
energy and its persuasion as the majority. The man who would be 
heard in the assembly of the whole nation, were it all to meet in the 
same spot, is heard by the whole nation far more fully and effectually 
when he addresses it through the press, or is speaking to some great 
local gathering. An enthusiastic meeting at Manchester or Glasgow 
has a very positive effect in forming the national will, and an orator 
who carries such a meeting with him is a power in the State, whether 
or not he is a Member of Parliament. And so fully are all questions 
of importance thus discussed outside of Parliament, that itis generally 
known very well how Parliament will deal with them when the time 
comes for their discussion there. How then can it be justly said 
that a minority has no influence unless it can send a local member to 
speak for it in Parliament ? 

Indeed no unwritten constitutional principle is better recognised 
than the rule that if Parliament should happen to dissent from the 
nation, it must be sent back to the nation for re-election. If the 
House of Commons turns against the Government which it at first 
raised to power, and the Government believes that it does not 
accurately express the bias of opinion in the country, it is dissolved 
at once, and the country is “appealed to.” If, on the other hand, 
the Ministry and Parliament agree in adopting a course which is 
against the opinion of the majority of the country, an outcry is raised 
by the population which speedily recalls to both the fact that the will 
of the nation, and not the opinion of Parliament, must decide our 
policy. Nor can any one have failed to observe of late years how 
this truth has been instinctively confirmed by all governments. 
Lord Derby was twice placed in power by a vote of the House of 
Commons, but on both occasions he was forced to appeal to the 
country for its confirmation of that vote within a few months; and to 
accommodate his party to the public feeling out of doors, he, on the 
first occasion, threw overboard the Corn Laws; on the second, 
brought in a Reform Bill. On the other hand, Lord Palmerston’s 
Government excused itself from proceeding with a Reform Bill, 
which Parliament was expressly elected to carry, on the avowed 
ground that the country had subsequently changed its mind, and had 
become indifferent to Reform. 
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I do not discuss whether it is well that Parliament and the country 
should occupy this relative position; though I do not conceal that I 
think it so, since it may well be doubted if freedom could long survive 
in the nation which was required and content to exercise its judgment 
on political questions only once in seven years, abandoning all public 
care in the interval to its representatives. But we have, as practical 
men, to deal with actual facts rather than with wishes. And the 
fact being that Parliament cannot run counter to the popular will, 
that it must conform to the opinions of the majority in the nation 
who care to form an opinion, that if it dissents from the majority an 
appeal is necessarily made to the nation, that the opinion of the nation 
is made up by out-of-door discussions in which the minorities can all 
take their full part, and will all be estimated at their fair worth,—I 
confess it seems to me not very important that the minority should 
have the means of returning their precise arithmetical equivalents to 
the Legislature. The necessity for such a system would be great, if 
Parliament could really decide on anything without consulting the 
opinion of the nation; but as it cannot, there is no vital loss to any 
person in the circumstance that a confessed minority has a strength a 
little greater or less in the Legislature, since, whether greater or less, 
it is still unavailing on a vote. 

But while, in point of fact, the power of Parliament is so limited 
as to make the numerical representation of confessed minorities not 
very material, the deduction would not be sound that it is a mere 
collection of delegates whose personal ability is immaterial. Leaders 
of thought are not the delegates of those whom they lead. They may 
sometimes have to bend a little where principle is not involved, but 
they will not swerve from principle. When they are, on any question, 
for the moment at odds with their followers, they will prefer to retire 
till the occasion of difference has passed away. No degrading sacrifice 
of opinion is ever demanded by the exigencies of free government. 
But the nation will still again and again, after every temporary dis- 
cordance, revert to the guidance of its natural leaders, of those wisest 
men who share and form its wishes and thoughts. And, beyond a 
doubt, it is well that these should be its representatives in Parliament. 
In the case of the majority, it is clear they always may be. But it 
is argued that, in the case of the minority, they may chance to 
be excluded, unless either they happen in some localities to have a 
local majority, or unless in all localities there is a proportionate 
representation. 

Now, though I cannot admit that actual unfairness is committed 
even by the total.exclusion of a minority from representation, seeing 
that practically the representatives have no power, and that the 
influence of their weight and character operates rather on the country 
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_ than through their votes or speeches in the legislature, I do not deny 
that their presence in Parliament is valuable. An able parliamentary 
opposition is always valuable, though its value consists rather in 
making the majority careful than in resisting the majority. It is 
important that the details of legislation should be considered from 
both points of view. It is also important that the administrative 
functions of Parliament, or of: Government, should be criticised on 
the spot by the soundest heads among their opponents. And there 
is a reflex operation of parliamentary representation which is also of 
high value. Though Members of Parliament cannot resist the will 
of the nation, nor can even, in Parliament, do much to form that will, 
since it is generally formed for the time before parliamentary dis- 
cussions begin, they can do much out of doors to educate it. The 
intercourse between a member and his constituents is one of the most 
valuable agencies for forming a sound public opinion. His own ideas 
become more practical and more definite in the process; theirs become 
more enlarged. And the custom which has now happily grown up 
in boroughs, and which it is most desirable should be extended to 
counties, of the member annually meeting his constituents in public, 
addressing them on what has been done during the year, and being 
questioned by them as to what is next to be done, is really, though it 
has not yet been fully recognised, one of the most powerful and bene- 
ficial engines for the creation of a moderate, temperate, tolerant, yet 
clear and definite public opinion, in which both representative and 
constituent shall be as one. And for this purpose it is of undeniable 
importance that the party representatives should be men of the highest 
obtainable capacity and character, and it is also important that the 
local minorities should, as far as may be practicable, have the benefit 
of a representative. 

Mr. Hare is so sensible of the value of this local connection between 
constituent and representative, that he has greatly complicated the 
more complete of his plans with methods to retain it. But it is obvious 
that, though this advantage may be retained by his system in the case 
of representatives of majorities, it can scarcely be retained in the case 
of representatives of minorities, when the minorities happen to be so 
smali that it needs a number of them to unite to make up a quota. 
In such cases the representative is the representative not of any 
localised constituents whom he can meet and address, but of a number 
of persons scattered over the kingdom. But, in fact, the mere effort to 
retain so much of local connection as may be possible, has so compli- 
cated Mr. Hare’s scheme that some of his own party think it scarcely 
practicable. And accordingly, Professor Fawcett, in a simplified 
scheme, drops many of the provisions for retaining a localised con- 
stituency ; M. Andre, who has introduced the scheme in Denmark, 
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leaves out this portion of it; and Mr. Hare himself has proposed at. 
the late Social Science meeting, and in this Review (vol. ii. p. 439); a 

scheme for the partial adoption of his system, in which local con- 

nection is wholly abandoned. According to this last plan; those per- 

sons who find themselves in a decided minority in any constituency 

may withdraw from it, and enrol themselves as members of a national 

constituency, to which a number of members shall be assigned pro- 

portioned to its strength. 

To this scheme there are, however, several distinct objections. 
In the first place, it would not necessarily be effectual for affording a 
representation of minorities, because the superfluous members of 
majorities might also enroll themseves in it to such an extent as 
might greatly diminish the weight of the minorities who sought 
refuge in such an asylum. In the second place, all who are open 
to bribes might also enroll themselves in it, with the certainty that 
every vote purchased there would tell, although had such a vote 
been given in a local constituency it might have been unavailing 
to the purchaser, and therefore worth nothing in the market. In 
the third place, such a constituency would be utterly severed from 
any personal relation with its representatives, and, save by writing, 
could neither make nor receive a communication to or from them. 
All the educative influences of the representative system, all the 
mutual reaction of mind on mind, would thus be destroyed. 

But besides the abstraction of personal relations with the repre- 
sentative, would it be wise thus also to abstract the personal relations 
of the best portion of each constituency from the rest of it? Is 
it not well that the superior minds in each neighbourhood should 
be subjected to the duty of trying to influence those around them ? 
By their influence in this way (to take a recent striking instance), 
Mr. Mill has just been returned for Westminster, Professor Faweett 
for Brighton, Mr. Torrens for Finsbury. Do not far more beneficial 
results follow from the existence of a system which can only secure 
such men by inducing the educated electors, who can really appreciate 
them, to go amongst the less educated, and teach them the true 
eminence of the candidates, than would follow from a system which 
would lead the educated to segregate themselves into special quotas, 
and leave the local illiterates to return their nobodies? It is true 
that a certain number of leading men, averse to popular discussions, 
might thus be ensured seats. But most, if not all, of them could 
secure seats in ordinary constituencies at present ; and the popular 
discussions which they dislike are invaluable instruments of mutual 
education in the sound and the practical, which it would be highly 
unwise to discourage. 

The adoption of the system by M. Andre for the election of 
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the Rigsraad in Denmark, supplies us with some valuable further 
suggestions as to its probable working. Mr. Lytton, the Secretary 
of Legation at Copenhagen, who has given us the account, and 
who is an ardent partisan of the system, tells us, nevertheless, that 
after-an eight years’ trial, it is “unpopular.” M. Andre himself, 
he says, admits that most people speak of it as “an absurd law.” For 
this opinion respecting it Mr. Lytton assigns several reasons, such as 
the general unpopularity of the constitution of which it forms a 
part, and the co-existence of other elective bodies in which the old 
system of election remains in force. Yet one would suppose that 
a candid and sensible people would not, after an eight years’ trial, 
condemn a system really successful, on no other ground than that 
they disliked the whole constitution ; while it certainly might be 
expected that the co-existence of other systems would make its merits, 
if they existed, more striking by comparison. But Mr. Lytton 
incidentally mentions a circumstance which is so plainly a necessary 
consequence of the establishment of the system that its operation 
must be considered. He observes that the case of an elected repre- 
sentative refusing to accept office, and so deranging the computation 
of all the other quotas, has never occurred, for in fact no leading 
man will consent to be put in nomination unless assured that his 
election is certain. Now the reason for this is easy to see, and it 
would be as cogent in this country. A distinguished man has no 
great objection to stand for a local constituency, for his defeat is 
no reproach where local influence may always be supposed to over- 
power merit. Mr. Thackeray suffered nothing in reputation by 
being rejected at Oxford. But if a constituency either embraces 
the whole nation, or the leading minds in the nation, then defeat 
means a national verdict of incompetency or inferiority. No one of 
eminence will readily expose himself to the possibility of so damaging 
an expression of general opinion. 

I may now summarise the objections which I have (imperfectly, 
where so little space could be devoted to the exposition of each) 
endeavoured to indicate. Ist. No peculiar merit can be accorded 
to the system of representation of minorities because of its diminish- 
ing a candidate’s expenses, introducing the use of voting papers, or 
equalising constituencies, since all these may as easily be attained 
otherwise. 2nd. It would not diminish, but rather foster, bribery, 
by making every vote which can be won by bribery useful to secure 
the return of a wealthy candidate, though standing for a different 
constituency. 3rd. It would give to an uninstructed or selfish 
minority the same advantages as an instructed one. 4th. It would 
increase the tendency to make small questions, or crotchets, a pre- 
dominant motive in the minds of electors. 5th. In so far as it led 
to any members being returned by non-local constituencies, it would 
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take away the advantage of personal communication between the mem- 
bers and their constituents. 6th. In the simple “ permissive ” form it 
would lead to the higher class of minds withdrawing and isolating 
themselves, while it would not necessarily secure even the return 
of the candidates they might desire. 7th. The national character of 
the decision upon the merits of the candidates would withhold 
sensitive men from presenting themselves, unless assured, by previous 
organisation, of success. 


Proceeding now to glance at the less complete systems for securing 
a representation of minorities which retain the existing divisions 
into local constituencies, it may be observed that of these objections 
only the third would apply to such less fundamental alterations in our 
existing practice. The assigning a number of members exceeding two 
to every constituency (enlarging the smaller ones to admit of it) 
would secure that every body of men amounting to a fraction of the 
constituency should have one member of its own general opinions. 
And probably this arrangement would remove the anomalies which 
are most striking now, as well as yield the principal benefits which 
a more elaborate method would afford. It is complained, for 
instance, that a large body of Conservative electors are disfranchised 
in Marylebone or Finsbury. But if Marylebone or Finsbury had a 
larger number of members, as in fact they are entitled to have, the 
Conservatives and every other party would be able to secure some- 
thing like their due proportion of representation. And the advan- 
tage would follow that the wholesome interest taken in an election 
would arise not only when the two parties were nearly equally 
balanced, but whenever one of them approached one-third, one-fourth, 
one-fifth, or whatever other fraction the number of members assigned 
to the constituency might entitle to secure one representative. And 
in all such cases both parties would be put on their mettle to bring 
forward the best attainable candidate, and to support him with the 
most cogent arguments, in order to secure their triumph in their due 
proportion. 

There needs only one caution in regard to the particular method 
to be adopted. The plan of “cumulative voting,” proposed by Mr. 
James Garth Marshall, allows each elector to have as many votes as 
there are members, and to give all to one, or to divide them as he 
likes among several candidates. But the result in some cases would 
be an over-representation of the minority. For example, in a con- 
stituency of 2,000, with three members, a minority of 501, or one- 
fourth of the constituency, having 1,503 votes, could secure a mem- 
ber, or one-third of the representation; for the remaining 1,499 
persons could only give 4,497 votes, or less than 1,500 to each of 
their three candidates. Now it is quite certain that a majority would 
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not endure that a minority should have a larger representation than 
is strictly due to their numbers. This plan, therefore, is inadmis- 
sible. On the other hand, that which Lord Russell accepted in 1854 
would rather give an under-representation of minorities. It was to 
allow the elector to give only two votes where there are three mem- 
bers, or three votes where there are four members, but, as at present, 
only one vote to any one candidate. Here, in the case of three 
members, a minority must be not one-third but two-fifths strong, to 
secure a representative; for 1,200 voters could divide 2,400 votes 
among three candidates, giving 800 votes to each, or as many as the 
minority of 800 voters could give to their single candidate. But 
the disproportionate representation of the minority would be made 
worse if the number of members were increased. Thus where there 
were four members, each elector having three votes, a minority must 
be above 857 strong to return one member, for the majority of 1,143 
would have 3,429 votes, which would assign 857 votes to each of its 
four candidates. Yet, were cumulative voting introduced as a remedy, 
the evil would again recur of an over-representation of the minority. 
And the practical conclusion is, that the only method of giving a 
nearly exact representation is that of making the constituencies of 
such size as will allow of three members to each, but not more, and 
adopting Earl Russell’s plan of allowing each elector two votes, with- 
out power of accumulating them on one candidate. This arrange- 
ment embraces so many of the advantages, with so few of the evils of 
the more complete and complex systems of representation of minori- 
ties, that it undoubtedly deserves such practical trial as alone would 
determine whether its merits outweigh its possible yet unforeseen in- 
conveniences. 


But on the whole of this question it seems to me to be of primary 
importance that we should always keep in mind that the election of a 
representative is, after all, only one among the many political functions 
of the citizen in a free state. Apart from, and often above this 
duty, there lies upon him an obligation, which he can never cast off, 
to advance what he thinks the truth and the right by all those means 
of influencing his fellow-men which are more or less within the reach 
of all, and of which the growth of education every year augments the 
potency. Though he may fail to secure a representative in the legis- 
lature who is either a precise duplicate of himself, or to whom he can 
look with the self-surrender of hero-worship, these other duties will 
still remain to him; and no principle or argument should receive our 
countenance which would tend to remove from his mind a sense of 
responsibility, constant, pressing, and unevadable, for the use of his 
own powers and influence, within his own sphere, to the promotion 
of the public good. J. Boyp Kinnear. 











A LONDON POEM. 


I. 


You’re a kind woman, Nan! ay, kind and true! 
God will be good to faithful folk like you! 
The neighbours all look black, and snap me short— 
Well, I shall soon be gone from Camden Court. 
You knew my Ned ? 
A better, kinder lad never drew breath— 
We loved each other true, though never wed 
In church, like some who took him to his death: 
A lad as gentle as a lamb, but lost 
His senses when he took a drop too much— 
Drink did it all—drink made him mad when crost— 
He was a poor man, and they’re hard on such. 
So kind! so true! that life should come to this! 
Gentle and good !—the very week before 
The fit came on him, and he went amiss, 
He brought me home, and gave me with a kiss, 
That muslin gown as hangs behind the door. 


Il. 


O Nan! that night! that night! 
When I was sitting in this very chair, — 
Watching and waiting in the candle-light, 
And heard his foot come creaking up the stair, 
And turned, and saw him standing yonder, white 
And wild, with staring eyes and rumpled hair! 
And when I caught his arm and call’d, in fright, 
He pushed me, swore, and pass’d 
Back to the door, and lock’d and barr’d it fast! 
Then dropt down heavy as a lump of lead, 
Holding his brow, shaking, and growing whiter, 
And—Nan !—just then the candle-light grew brighter, 
And I could see the hands that held his head, : 
All red! all red! 
What could I do but scream? He groaned to hear, 
Jumped to his feet, and gript me by the wrist ; 
“ Be still, or I shall kill thee, Nell!” he hiss’d. 
And I was still for fear ; 
“ They’re after me—I’ve knifed a man!” he said. 


“ Be still !—the drink—drink did it—he is dead !”’ 
VOL, IV. F 
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And as he said the word, the wind went by 

With a whistle and cry— 

The room swam round—the babe unborn seem’d to scream out, 
and die ! 


Til. 


Then we grew still, so still. I couldn’t weep— 
All I could do was cling to him and hark— 
And Ned was cold, cold, cold, as if asleep, 
But breathing hard and deep ; 
The candle flicker’d out—the room grew dark— 
And—Nan !—although my heart was true and tried,— 
When all grew cold and dim, 
I shudder’d—not for fear of them outside, 
But just afraid to be alone with him: 
And he was hard, he was—the wind it cried— 
A. foot went hollow down the court and died 
What could I do but clasp his knees and cling ? 
And call his name beneath my breath in pain ? 
Until he raised his head a-listening, 
And gave a groan and hid his face again ; 
“Ned! Ned!” I whisper’d—and he moan’d and shook— 
jut did not heed or look ! 
“Ned! Ned! speak, lad! tell me it is not true!” 
At that he raised his head and look’d so wild ; 
Then, with a stare that froze my blood, he threw 
His arms around me, sobbing like a child, 
And held me close—and not a word was spoken— 
While I clung tighter to his heart and press’d him— 
And did not fear him, though my heart was broken— 
But kiss’d his poor stain’d hands, and cried, and bless’d him ! 





Iv. 

Then, Nan, the dreadful daylight, coming cold 

With sound o’ falling rain,— 
When I could see his face, and it look’d old, 

Like the pinch’d face of one as dies in pain ; 
Well, though we heard folk stirring in the sun, 
We never thought to hide away or run, 
Until we heard those voices in the street, 
That hurrying of feet. 
And Ned leapt up, and knew that they had come. 
“Run, Ned!” I cried, but he was deaf and dumb! 
“ Hide, Ned!” I scream’d, and held him—“ hide thee, man!” 
He stared with bloodshot eyes, and hearken’d, Nan ! 
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And all the rest is like a dream—the sound 
Of knocking at the door— 
A rush of men—a struggle on the ground— 
A mist—a tramp—a roar ; 
For when I got my senses back again, 
The room was empty,—and my head went round! 
The neighbours talk’d and stirr’d about the lane, 
And Seven Dials made a moaning sound ; 
And as I listen’d, lass, it seem’d to me 
Just like the murmur of a great dark sea, 
And Ned a-lying somewhere, stiff and drown’d ! 


v. 
God help him? God wil/ help him! Avy, no fear! 
It was the drink, not Ned—he meant no wrong ; 
So kind! so good !—and I am useless here, 
Now he is lost as loved me true and long. 
Why, just before the last of it, we parted, — 
And Ned was calm, though I was broken-hearted ; 
And oh my heart was broke! and oh I cried 
And kiss’d him,—till they took me from his side ; 
And though he died that way (God bless him !), Ned 
Went through it bravely, calm as any there: 
They’ve wrought their fill of spite upon his head, 
And—there’s the hat and clothes he used to wear! 


VI. 

. . . That night before he died, 

I didn’t ery—my heart was hard and dried ; 

But when the clocks went “one,” I took my shawl 
To cover up my face, and stole away, 

And walk’d along the moonlight streets, where all 
Lookt cold and still and grey,— 

Only the lamps o’ London here and there 
Scatter’d a dismal gleaming ; 

And on I went, and stood in Leicester Square, 
Just like a woman dreaming: 

But just as “ three ” was sounded close at hand 
I started and turn’d east, before I knew,— 

Then down Saint Martin’s Lane, along the Strand, 
And through the toll-gate, on to Waterloo. 

How I remember all I saw, although 
*Twas only like a dream !— 

The long still lines o’ lights, the chilly gleam 
Of moonshine on the deep black stream below; 
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While far, far, far away, along the sky 
Streaks soft as silver ran, 
And the pale moon lookt paler up on high, 
And little sounds in far-off streets began ! 
Well, while I stood, and waited, and lookt down, 
And thought how sweet ’twould be to drop and drown, 
Some men and lads went by, 
And I turn’d round, and gazed, and watch’d ’em go, 
Then felt that they were going to see him die, 
And drew my shawl more tight, and follow’d slow. 
How clear I feel it still! 
The streets grew light, but rain began to fall ; 
I stopp’d and had some coffee at a stall, 
Because I felt so chill; 
A cock crew somewhere, and it seem’d a call 
To wake the folk who kill! 
The man who sold the coffee stared at me! 
I must have been a sorry sight to see! 
More people pass’d—a country cart with hay 
Stopp’d close beside the stall,—and two or three 
Talk’d about i¢/ I moan’d, and crept away! 


Vil. 
' Ay, nearer, nearer to the dreadful place, 
All in the falling rain, 
I went, and kept my shawl upon my face, 
And felt no grief or pain— 
Only the wet that soak’d me through and through, 
Seem’d cold and sweet and pleasant to the touch— 
It made the streets more drear and silent, too, 
And kept away the light I fear’d so much. 
Slow, slow the wet streets fill’d, and all were going, 
Laughing and chatting, the same way, 
And greyer, sadder, lighter, it was growing, 
Though still the rain fell fast and darken’d day ! 
Nan !—every pulse was burning—TI could feel 
My very heart was steel— 
As, crossing Ludgate Hill, where many stirr’d, 
I saw Saint Paul’s great clock and heard it chime, 
And hadn’t power to count the strokes I heard, 
But strain’d my eyes and saw it was not time; 
Ah! then I felt I dared not creep more near, 
But went into a lane off Ludgate Hill, 
And sitting on a doorstep, I could hear 
The people gathering still ! 
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And still the rain was falling, falling, 
And deadening the hum I heard from there ; 
And wet and stiff, I heard the people calling, 
And watch’d the rain-drops glistening down my hair, 
My elbows on my knees, my fingers dead, 
My shawl thrown off, now none could see, my head 
Dripping and wild and bare. 
I heard the murmurs of a crowd of men, 
And next, a hammering sound I knew full well, 
For something gripp’d me round the heart !—and then 
There came the solemn tolling of a bell! 
O Lord! O Lord! how could I sit close by 
And neither scream nor cry ? 
As if I had been stone, all hard and cold, 
But listening, listening, listening, still and dumb, 
While the folk murmur’d, and the death-bell toll’d, 
And the day brighten’d, and his time had come . . 
. . Till—Nan !—all else was silent, but the knell 
Of the slow bell ! 
And I could only wait, and wait, and wait, 
And what I waited for I couldn’t tell,— 
At last there came a groaning deep and great— 
Saint Paul’s struck “ eight ”’— 
I scream’d, and seem’d to turn to fire, and fell! 


VIIl. 


God bless him, live or dead! 
He never meant no wrong, was kind and true— 
They’ve wrought their fill of spite upon his head— 
Why didn’t they be kind, and take me too ? 
And there’s the dear old things he used to wear, 
And here’s a lock o’ hair! 
And they’re more precious far than gold galore, 
Than all the wealth and gold in London town ! 
He’ll never wear the hat and clothes no more, 
And I shall never wear the muslin gown ! 
And Ned! my Ned! 
Is fast asleep, and cannot hear me call ;— 
God bless you, Nan, for all you’ve done and said, 
But don’t mind me! My heart is broke, that’s all! 


Rospert “BucHanan. 





TROLLOPE’S HISTORY OF FLORENCE! 


THERE is no city in Europe which inspires its admirers with such 
passionate affection as Florence. Of the land to whom Fortune has 
given the fatal dower of beauty it is the eye and the light. Even 
to those who are accustomed to the sight of Rome backed by the 
varied barrier of hills which extends in broken line from Tivoli to 
Albano, or to the view of Venice rising ‘‘ with majestic motion” from 
the level plain of the Adriatic, the position of Florence offers greater 
charms. The valley of the Arno, from Pistoia to Florence, may 
truly be called the garden of Italy. Bounded by the dusky wall of 
the Apennine, the whole plain is bright with villas and farmhouses, 
so thickly strewed as to justify the boast that if contained within 
the walls of the town they would make two Romes. The city itself 
is not unworthy of this approach. Looking south from any of the 
windows of the Lung’ Arno, the eye ranges from the church of 
S. Mimato with its windows of flaming alabaster, to the hill-tower of 
Arcetri from which Galileo watched the stars, and thence over the 
mass of the Pitti Palace, and the dome of Santo Spirito, to the hills 
of Bellosguardo and Monte Oliveto, where the spreading stone-pine 
and the slim cypress tree shade the open campanile, with its huge 
bell swinging in the evening sky. The view of Rome itself from 
the Janiculum is not more rich in various domes and towers, than 
Florence seen from the Fiesolan villa of the Medici. The dome of 
Brunelleschi is larger and more majestic than that of Michael Angelo. 
The square-shaped summit of S. Michael in the garden, the towers 
of the Badia and the Bargello, and that of the public palace, which 
seems to hang in the very air, may rival the Pantheon and the 
Colosseum ; while more beautiful than all rises the bell-tower of 
Giotto, “the headstone of beauty,” and the consummation of art. 
Florence appears still more lovely on a nearer acquaintance. Rome 
is disfigured by the tasteless churches of the Jesuits; and the remains 
of antiquity are more interesting to the memory than agreeable to 
the eye. Venice has something barbaric in its splendour, and its 
magnificence is not always chastened by good taste. But in Florence 
the most fastidious taste is rarely offended. Every step along its 
streets discloses some building of extreme beauty, and in the admira- 
tion we feel for the entire work we scarcely suspect that a master- 
piece of Luca della Robbia lies hid under the roof, and that the door 
handles are masterpieces of Caparra’s skill. But the true ornaments 
of a city are her sons, and the sons of Florence constitute her greatest 


(1) A History or tHE ComMoNWEALTH OF FLORENCE, FROM THE EARLIEST INDE- 
PENDENCE OF THE CoMMUNE TO THE F'ALL or THE ReEpusBLic In 1581. By T. ADOLPHUS 
TrotLore. 4 vols. Chapman & Hall. 1865." 
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glory. Few countries can boast a more distinguished progeny of 
heroes than those whose monuments line the walls of Santa Croce ; 
and no single city can show their equal. Dante, Galileo, Machiavelli, 
are names of world renown, and they are but few out of many. 

In truth, Florence is the fountain and origin of modern civilisation 
and intellectual culture. Dante is the first fresh name in literature 
after the dismal night of the dark ages. There is nothing between 
him and Claudian. He stood quite alone, and owed very little to 
Virgil and Statius, to whom he was not slow to confess his obliga- 
tion. Yet in all the “tender stops of various quills” which he 
touched, he has scarcely been surpassed, and certainly no single 
mind has ever produced a poem of such entire unity of form and 
purpose. The history of Machiavelli, though not always accurate, 
and disfigured by that subtlety of wane which led him to imagine 
complex instead of simple motives to every action, and like Tacitus to 
give his own dark colouring to the ey ents which he narrates, is still 
not unworthy of the classical models which he followed. If literature 
is thus represented, art of all kinds in its highest perfection may 
be almost said to have been born and to have died in Florence. The 
painters, Giotto, Ghirlandaio, Leonardo; the sculptors, Donatello, 
Ghiberti, Michael Angelo; the architects, Arnolfo and Brunelleschi, 
were born Florentine subjects. The birthplace of Raphael, painter, 
sculptor, and architect, was almost a dependency of Florence, and he 
acquired his first fame in that city ; while the pottery of the Robbia 
family, and the fine work of wood inlaying and gold and silver 
carving, could scarcely be obtained in any other part of Europe. 

This combination of artistic beauty with intellectual excellence has 
been found in no other city but that of Athens, and may well justify 
the admirers of Florence for the love they bear to her. But the 
political history of Florence is no less interesting and instructive than 
that of her Grecian prototype. It is the same story which, however 
often told, can never lose its interest: the struggle for liberty against 
despotism, the wild and feverish efforts to avoid the tyranny of one 
man, which, however sincerely made, could not but end in failure, 
until mankind became wise and good enough to ensure success. We 
would not wish to claim for the Florentines the intellectual energy 
of the Athenians, nor would we assert that it is as worthy or as pro- 
fitable a task to call back into life the Tuscan republic as it was in its 
best days, and to revivify for the benefit of modern nations the 
countless changes and varieties of the Greek mind. But the one 
can be done far more thoroughly than the other. Read a comedy of 
Aristophanes, and, however amusing it may prove, two-thirds of it 
will remain unintelligible. Though few societies have had a Thucy- 
dides to write their history, or have had their daily life stereotyped 
by writers with the dramatic powet of Plato and Demosthenes, any 
attempt at really comprehending Athenian society must fail. But in 
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the case of Florence this is possible, so far as it can be possible with 
any community a few hundred years removed from our own. Live 
in Florence for a year, saunter daily in the Piazza della Signoria, 
worship in 8. Mary of the Flower, traverse, early in the morning the 
streets of the Mercato Vecchio, and if you have a good knowledge 
of Italian and an affable manner you will soon feel “that you would 
be perfectly at home in the Florence of Corso Donati. 

There are constant indications in Mr. Trollope’s book of the vitality of 
traditional and hereditary feeling. The Sienese, he tells us, ten years 
ago were unwilling to come to Florence lest they should encounter the 
memory of the defeat of Montaperti. The name Cerretiere still bears 
witness to the loathing and abhorrence felt for the traitorous creature of 
the Duke of Athens. The ground on which Savonarola suffered martyr- 
dom was, till the last century, strewed with flowers on every anniversary 
of his death. The same old customs and ceremonies are still kept up 
on the same days, except that 8. John’s day has given way at last 
to the festival of Italian Unity. Indeed, every step a Florentine 
takes through his native city reminds him of some event in his 
country’s history. There is scarcely a church, or a palace, or a con- 
vent, or even a room where anything important in Florentine history 
was transacted, which does not still remain in its original state. To 
one standing on the Piazza, which after several changes has returned 
to its original name, the wall of the public palace marks by its dis- 
torted outline the unholy ground on which the abode of the Uberti 
stood—those traitors to the cause of their country whose treason was 
scarcely atoned for by the noble firmness of Farinata. The post- 
office by its name, Tetto dei Pisani, recalls the temporary defeat. of 
that great city which was still for many years to be a rival to Florence. 
The public palace itself still contains the room in which the council 
of the signory debated for two hundred and fifty years the affairs of 
the republic, the chapel where the ¢meute of the Ciompi was first 
divulged, and the “little chamber” in the tower where Cosmo dei 
Medici was imprisoned—an event which was the beginning of the end 
of the republic. The church which Dante called “il mio bel Giovanni” 
remains as beautiful as when he looked upon it from the stone which 
still marks the place of his meditations. At the doors are the por- 
phyry columns which Pisa gave to Florence in the days when they 
were not sufficiently equal to be rivals. These instances might be 
multiplied indefinitely ; but it can be understood how the existence 
of these memorials makes it possible to write the history of Florence. 
Added to this, besides the set histories of Ammirato and Machiavelli, 
there are crowds of gossiping chroniclers and minute diarists who 
carefully recount every fact. These complete materials have lately 
been made fully accessible to us. ‘ Romola,” besides its extraordinary 
merit as a novel and a picture of human life in the abstract, is an 
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almost faultless reproduction of Florentine life at a complex and inte- 
resting period. Mr. and Mrs. Robert Browning have made us equally 
familiar with the secret council-chamber of the Italian despot and the 
contemporary scenes of the Via Maggio. Mr. Trollope is almost as 
much a Florentine as an Englishman. He is acquainted with every 
nook and corner of the town, and with every spot remarkable for 
beauty or history in Northern Italy. His mindis fully charged with 
the legends, the traditions, the superstitions and prejudices of the 
Tuscan race, and his laborious industry has made him master of all 
that has been written on the subject. He is inspired with a love for 
liberty and independence, without which it would be vain to write 
the life of an Italian republic. With these advantages he has written 
a history of Florence which he has done his best to make interesting, 
or even “ sensational,’ and which we are not without hope may be 
widely read even in this impatient age. 


Il. 


Athough the history of Florence is so interesting in its general 
scope and so picturesque in all its details, it is impossible to rise from 
its perusal without a feeling of sadness. The strong love of liberty 
which animated its citizens is the same which makes the histories of 
Greece and Rome form part of our necessary education. But these 
later histories are far more instructive than the former. Thucydides 
gives us a terrible picture of party strife in Athens and other parts 
of Greece. It is difficult to reconcile with the refinement of the 
Greek mind the savage and unforgiving fury with which a party 
persecuted to death its political adversaries. We have unfortunately 
no contemporary Grecian diarists, no abounding mass of materials, or 
we might find that what is true of the time of the Peloponnesian war 
would be equally true of the rest of her history. All these enormities 
are paralleled or surpassed in Florentine history. The hostility of 
the citizens to a neighbouring town was generally in inverse ratio to 
its distance from their walls. The unremitting sacrifice of lives and 
money, and even worse of honour and reputation, which Florence 
made to gain possession of Lucca, are scarcely credible. The weaker 
party within the walls were either murdered or exiled, and the 
“ fuorusciti”? were ready to sacrifice all patriotism to obtain their 
return, and would rather see their homes razed to the ground by a 
foreign invader than left in the hands of their private enemies. The 
conduct of Alcibiades at Sparta, when he taught his enemies how 
they might best injure his country, was that almost invariably 
adopted by Florentine exiles, and the Italian historians show no 
signs of the disapprobation which we find expressed in Thucydides. 
But the Greeks had what the Italians never had—a strong feeling of 
nationality. The distinction was never forgotten between a Greek 
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and a barbarian, while the union. between different parts of the 
Grecian race was preserved by annual festivals which no quarrels 
were allowed to interrupt. The festival at Olympia continued even 
during the Peloponnesian war, and the principle of federation was 
revived, after the Greeks had lost all liberty, in the Achzan league. 
There is also a great similarity between the history of Florence and 
that of Rome. In both there is a constant struggle between class 
and class, the gradual rise to power of the lower orders, and unfortu- 
nately the same disastrous end, the establishment of an hereditary 
despotism by a popular favourite. But the Romans had a deep- 
seated reverence for law which we look for in vain at Florence. The 
kings of Rome were, it is true, regarded as the representatives of the 
majesty and power of the people, and as bound by certain customary 
restrictions in the exercise of authority. But their power was no less 
absolute and undisputed. The king was the sole mouthpicce of 
unwritten law, and that law depended entirely on his wil. When 
the consuls replaced the royal power they succeeded to it in its 
entirety. They were co-equal magistrates, and the joint possessors of 
supreme authority. An elaborate system of checks was afterwards 
introduced, but respect for law was so deeply rooted as to prevent a 
violent shock to the constitution. In Florence we find the direct 
opposite of this. The dread of every Florentine was lest he should 
be governed by another; his ardent wish was to govern as many 
others as he could. So we discover constant change of magistrates, 
the most complicated electoral devices, check multiplied wpon check. 
When citizens could no longer be trusted as the depositories of justice, 
foreigners were summoned to hold the balance which had fallen from 
their hands; and when the regular course of established law failed, 
some French prince was invited as a “ Deus ex Machina,” to make 
straight all crooked paths and to establish an age of gold. Still 
amidst this feverish restlessness great principles were not entirely lost 
sight of. Guelphism meant freedom; Ghibellinism meant a stifling 
oppression. Dante, it is true, was a Ghibelline, but he had joined 
that party of necessity, and his views were far in advance of his 
time, if, indeed, under any circumstances they could have been 
practically carried out. It was the cause of Guelphism which Florence 
supported uniformly and consistently, though with many blunders 
and failures. 

We can trace all through the history of the commonwealth the 
gradual extension of power to lower social ranks, till it reached its 
most democratical phase at the tumult of the Ciompi. Class after 
class attempted to assume the exclusiveness of an aristocratical 
government, andeach in turn was supplanted by the class beneath 
it. It will be interesting to mark the successive revolutions. by 
which these changes were effected. The first struggle was between 
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the nobles and the rich merchants. This was brought to an end by 
the ordinances of justice promulgated by Giano della Bella in 1293, 
one of the most remarkable documents in Italian history. By its 
provisions the grandi or hereditary nobles were entirely prevented 
from taking part in the government of the republic. A complete 
separation was effected between the two orders. No noble was 
ailowed to carry arms unless he had given bail, or to enter the palace 
of the people, the seat of government, under pain of a heavy fine. 
We find after this in Florentine history that nobles were degraded 
from their rank, and made eligible for office, as a reward for signal 
service to the commonwealth, and that the elevation to the rank of 
noble was a punishment reserved for traitors. There is a parallel to 
this in Roman history when the tribunes of the people had become 
almost absolute in the state: a noble Claudius was made plebeian 
that he might be elected tribune. Mr. Trollope thinks that this is 
an instance of the injustice of class to class which was the canker of 
Florentine society, but we may rather infer that it was dictated by 
necessity, for we hear that the authors of the reform were wise and 
temperate men. 

The populace were thus left masters of the field, but they were 
soon divided amongst themselves. The grassi or rich merchants were 
found little more supportable then the nobles had been, and scarcely 
more disposed to consider the interests of the popolo minuto or 
smaller burghers. Thus arose the parties of Whites and Blacks, 
Bianchi and Neri, of which the white or liberal party numbered 
Dante among its adherents. The nobles, reduced to impotence, took 
part with the popular side, and as the oligarchy of rich merchants 
were undoubtedly Guelph, they were able to fix upon their enemies 
the hated name of Ghibelline. The Bianchi ‘were soon exiled, and 
their patriotism was not proof against the “bitter taste of another’s 
bread!” Dante, rising above the miserable jealousies of party, 
loathed those with whom he was cast out as much as the pitiless 
foes whom he had left behind. He is told in Paradise 


*« quel che pit ti gravera le spalle, 
Sara le compagnia malvagia e scempia 
Con la qual tu cadrai in questa valle, 
cee ees si ch’ a te fia bello 
L’ayerti fatta parte per te stesso.” 1 


We cannot wonder if he looked to each emperor, as he appeared above 
the horizon, as the coming deliverer, who should combine the passions 
of conflicting factions in one strong and ardent patriotism. 

The necessity of making head against the Ghibellines led to the 
unfortunate practice of inviting the aid of foreign princes. The last 
and the worst of these was Walter de Brienne, Duke of Athens, whose 


(1) “ Paradiso,” xvii. 61. 
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name is still held in loathing and detestation in Florence, and the day 
of whose exile is kept as a papain holiday. He was expelled by the 
assistance of the nobles, who demanded as a reward some share in the 
constitution. It was granted, but not for long. The smaller burghers 
would not put up w ith them. They clamoured for their ejection, and 
the cry could not be despised. The nobles did not yield without a 
struggle, and the city was divided by the Arno into two hostile camps. 
But the popolo minuto more than triumphed. They not only expelled 
their enemies, but they secured for themselves a larger share of power 
than the grassi had before allowed them. This was in October, 1343. 
“ And thus was completed,” as Villari remarks, “the third revolution 
through which Florence had passed in little more than a year, so 
that within that short space four different constitutions had been tried. 
Before the tyranny of the Duke of Athens the government was in 
the hands of the popolo grasso. Their incapacity and jobbery had 
led to the usurpation of despotic power by that adventurer. After his 
expulsion by the united efforts of all classes, a mixed government of 
nobles and plebeians was fora short time in power. And now,” says 
Villari, summing up his recapitulation, “ we are under the rule of the 
artizans and the popolo minuto. God grant that it may answer!” 
Under this liberal government Florence was both glorious and 
prosperous; but more democratical changes were yet in store for her. 
The overstrained power of the captains of the Guelph party, com- 
bined with the jealousy and strife of some of the most powerful 
families, produced the tumult of the Ciompi, in the year 1378. Ciompi, 
a corruption of Compére, was a name given to the plebaglia, or lowest 
artizans, who had never been considered as at all eligible for the 
government. The guilds which furnished the governing body had, 
since their institutiony been gradually increased in number, and the 
cobblers and masons had been allowed a place beside the bankers 
and clothiers. These were all employers of labour; but now the 
labourers themselves demanded to be enrolled in guilds of their own, 
and to have a corresponding share in the government. Their demand 
was granted, and the republic thus reached the extremity of demo- 
eracy. Mr. Trollope looks upon this revolution with a want of 
sympathy that is at variance with his usually liberal opinions. What- 
ever violence was committed in it was less than would have arisen 
from the bloody encounter of two noble families. The demands of 
the Ciompi were just. Michele Lando governed well and righteously, 
and his enemies have found little to say against him. The period 
which succeeded was creditable to Florence; perhaps the most credit- 
able part of her history. During it she withstood the power of the 
Visconti as Athens had failed to withstand the growing tyranny of 
the Macedonian kings, she conquered Pisa, and she played a dignified 
and successful part in reconciling the rival Popes. In every signory 
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we find representatives of the lowest guilds ; it is true that the way 
was thus prepared for the despotism of the Medici, but we see ne 
means by which that end could have been averted. The history of 
every human life and of every society is full of attempts to reach a 
visionary goal, and to attain an impracticable perfection. The spec- 
tacle of constant failure may inspire either a contented despair of 
improvement, or a cynical mocking at efforts to compass the impos- 
sible. But it is a nobler view that such efforts are not lost, that 
discontent with our present lot is the surest evidence of human great- 
ness, and that humanity may at last attain the end which the purest 
spirits have longed for, but longed for in vain. 

We shall find the same effort to obtain a higher perfection, and the 
same disastrous failure, in the account of the means which were 
successively adopted to direct the government of the republic. The 
ultimate appeal lay to the Parlamento, or general meeting of the 
people, summoned by the sound of the great bell of the People’s Palace 
to the Piazza. It was only by the intervention of the entire people 
that the constitution could be radically changed. This extreme resort 
was sometimes employed for the safety of the republic. But more 
often the mob was summoned and polled for the narrow purposes of 
a party faction. Even in the last days of the republic the great bell 
had not lost its power. A few notes of its terrible voice scared the 
French followers of Charles VIII., and he grew pale when he was 
told by Piero Capponi, “If you blow your trumpets we will ring our 
bells!” The executive was in the hands of the signory, which con- 
sisted of the gonfalonier of justice and the priors of the guilds, who held 
office for two months, and were lodged at the public expense in the 
public palace. It is curious how, without the possibility of imitation, 
some of the peculiarities of the Athenian constitution were reproduced 
at Florence. The guilds from which the priors were chosen under- 
went the democratic changes which have already been described, and 
the less aristocratic and noble crafts were gradually admitted to 
power. It would be impossible to describe minutely in this place the 
various phases of the constitution. During the 250 years that the 
signory remained in power, almost every imaginable form and device 
of representation of the people was tried and abandoned. 

More remarkable are the special offices which were instituted from 
time to time for the preservation of liberty. The chief of these 
officers was the podestd, a name derived from the Latin potestas, 
which we find used in Juvenal to designate the chief magistrate of a 
small country town. He was the supreme judicial authority, and 
held his post fora year only. This office was instituted in 1207. 
It was common to other Italian cities, and is still found in the 
republic of San Marino. In all cases it could only be occupied by a 
forcigner. In 1250 a captain of the people was appointed, with the 
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hope of protecting the inferior citizens against the aristocratical 
power. In 1806 an executor of the ordinances of justice was 
created, to carry out more fully the provisions which have been 
described as the work of Giano della Bella. “Ten years later,” 
Villari tells us, “the party in power created and made a dargello, one 
Lando d’Agobbio, a bloodthirsty and cruel man; and on the Ist of 
May, 1316, gave him the gonfalone and lordship, and this man stood 
continually at the foot of the stairs of the Palazzo dei Priori, with 
five varlets armed with headman’s axes.” This man’s power, cruelly 
and tyrannically exercised, did not last long. Thus did the Floren- 
tines apply successive nostrums to an incurable disease. It was the 
same temper which induced them to call in the aid of foreign princes. 
Charles of Anjou and Charles of Valois were the fitting forerunners 
of Charles VIII., whose coming into Italy marks the end of the 
middle ages. Each deliverer, as he arrives, to use the words of 
Filicaia, “ par che si strugga e poi ti sfida a morte.” Italy, whether 
“conquering or conquered,” has always been “ still alike a slave.” 


ITT. 


Yet we must not forget that there is another side to Florentine 
history. Although we may not agree with Dante’s estimate of the 
good old times, when the city was confined to the first circle of walls, 
still we must confess that the virtues then generated were the founda- 
tion of the greatness of the republic. 


‘¢ Privatus illis census erat brevis, 
Commune magnum.” 


Until the days of “the Magnificent,’ the Florentine citizen pinched 
and screwed at home that he might accumulate the wealth which he 
was ready to spend freely for the honour and advancement of the 
commonwealth. Wealth was the foundation of Florentine power, but 
it was gained not by the adventitious advantages of mines or other 
natural monopolies, nor was it held by territorial nobles, who acquired 
it by the sweat of slaves: it was slowly accumulated by the fair and 
honest course of successful commercial enterprise. No great citizen 
of the republic was an idle man. The money thus acquired was spent 
nobly. In many portions of her history Florence acts with a mag- 
nanimity and an independence which we are accustomed to associate 
with despotic power. She by no means respected the principle of 
non-intervention, or refused to fight for an idea ; and the most brilliant 
instances of this devotion to principle are found after her government 
had been made more completely democratical by the tumult of the 
Ciompi. 

In 1388, Gian Galezzo Visconti, Lord of Milan, appeared to be 
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aiming at the crown of Italy. Francesco de Carrara, who had just 
lost possession of Padua, came té Florence to entreat help against the 
tyrant. It was readily given. Sir John Hawkwood, the most famous 
condottiere of his age, was hired by the state, and war commenced 
with vigour. Everything seemed to favour their enemies. Sir John 
Hawkwood died,—an irreparable loss. The gross fanaticism of the 
“White Companies,” followed by a terrible pestilence, made through- 
out Central Italy a sound of lamentation and woe. Bologna had 
already fallen before the Milanese army. Visconti was preparing to 
swoop from the summit of the Apennines into the valley of the Arno, 
when he was carried off by the plague. Florence had never known a 
greater deliverance. But the race of tyrants was not extinct. In 
1423 Florence was roused to war by the ambition of Filippo Maria 
Visconti. She was not herself attacked, but she would not brook the 
attempt to seize the monarchy of Italy. The war lasted five years, 
and during it the republic suffered three severe defeats. Peace, how- 
ever, was at last concluded, and the power of the Visconti crushed for 
ever. 

Still more dignified and disinterested was the attempt of the 
Florentines to heal the dissensions between the rival popes. In 1394, 
Benedict XIII. had been elected pope at Avignon; in 1406, Gregory 
was elected at Rome, as successor to Innocent VII. Florence urged 
strongly a reconciliation between them, and offered them a place 
of meeting in her territory. It was soon seen that neither seriously 
desired peace, upon which the Florentines persuaded a council of 
cardinals and bishops to assemble at Pisa. This assembly in 1409 
deposed both Gregory and Benedict, and elected Alexander V., who 
has ever been regarded as the true pope by the Church. This result 
could only have been brought about by some independent and public 
spirited community like that of Florence. Despising, as she often 
did, the senseless fulminations of the Church, she on many occasions 
stood its true friend. Martin V., elected pope in the Council of 
Constance, came to Florence in the time of his sorest need. She 
lodged him magnificently, and he in turn consecrated the church 
of Santa Maria Novella. But the boys of Florence had found out 
the unhappy secret of his poverty. His largesses consisted only of 
indulgences. 

‘Papa Martino 
Non vale un quattrino.” 


This sarcasm rankled in the old man’s heart. He repaid their 
hospitality with the greatest ingratitude, and remained all-his life 
the bitter enemy of Florence. Still more remarkable was the scene 
in 1441, when the Emperor of Constantinople and the Pope of Rome 
met in Florence to discuss the unity of Christendom. It is the 
period of contact between the ancient and the modern world. The 
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cathedral of Florence, dedicated by Eugenius, stands to this day a 
monument of this memorable event. The meeting had other effects 
than those they contemplated. Several Greeks had come in the 
train of John Paleologus, and acute and curious Florentines were 
ready to hear all that could be told them of the treasures of Greek 
manuscripts in the libraries of the East. This was the origin of the 
revival of learning, which by the spread of truth was to produce 
far greater apparent disunion, but was to lead the way for what we 
hope may be in store for us, the true unity of Christ’s Universal 
Church. 
The following incident, which happened in 1419, is very creditable 
to the justice and disinterestedness of the republic. The Marquis 
Malespina lived at the Castle of Aquila, in the remote solitudes of 
the Val di Magra. His younger brother was betrothed to the only 
daughter of Marchese Niccold di Verrocola, who, if her brother were 
to die, would be heiress of the seventeen fiefs of her family. Malespina 
determined that her brother should die; but then her mother was 
near her confinement, and the child might be a boy. Even if this 
obstacle were removed, Niccol6 might marry again. It was better 
to get rid of them all at once. The Marchese hired one Maraccio, 
who had belonged to one of the Free Companies, to do the deed. 
Niccold, his son, and wife, were murdered in their castle, and his 
daughter was carried off to Pisa. A Florentine citizen hearing of 
this by chance, reported it to the signory, who sent to demand satis- 
faction for the murder of a nobleman who was under their protection. 
On receiving an evasive answer, the representative of the signory 
departed, and returned with a sufficient force. The seventeen fiets 
of the murdered Marquis were taken possession of, and Malespina 
was deprived of all his own territory. The lady who was the cause 
of the crime was made a ward of the commonwealth, and a commis- 
sion of six citizens were appointed to take charge of her and her 
fiefs. Such justice, we expect, was not common in the middle ages. 


IV. 


Such was the mixed course of good and evil which the republic 
pursued during the days of its independence. But the time was at 
hand when the life blood was to be squeezed out of it, and it was to 
perish by a slow and lingering death, yet with so complete a dissolution, 
that its revival in these later days has astonished both enemies and 
friends. The Medici rose to power as friends of the people, Salvestro 
took a leading part in the tumult of the Ciompi. His name was 
confessed by Simoncino on the rack as the promoter of the sedition. 
He may have been so; but he used his influence to ‘prevent greater 
violence and destruction. The next great name in the Medici family 
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is Giovanni, which occurs twenty years later. His life was spent in 
accumulating the enormous riches of the house. He was the great 
banker of Europe; and had his representatives in every important 
town. When he died he left one hundred and seventy-eight thousand 
golden florins in hard cash, besides real property. He steadily refused 
to take any part in politics, though he always supported the demo- 
cratical side. The young aristocrat Albizzi urged him to give up his 
popular views and to range himself with the rich burghers, as his 
position warranted. His son Cosmo wished him to leave the com- 
parative obscurity of his retirement, and to make the appearance 
of his power more commensurate with its reality. He continued, 
however, in the same steady course of labour and parsimony. 
Mr. Trollope attributes this conduct to deep political designs. He 
imagines that Giovanni saw the greatness which his house was to 
attain, and in true Italian fashion was working most steadily to that 
end when he seemed farthest from it. There appears no evidence of 
this. The idea is Machiavelli’s, and gives the suspicion that deep as 
is that historian’s insight into human character and motives, he is 
most at home with them when they are most concealed, and that he 
describes a subtlety of purpose which his brain alone has invented. 
Giovanni had avoided his cousin Salvestro’s family, in order to show 
his entire severance from political life. Cosmo took a different course. 
The year after his father’s death he began the great palace in the Via 
Larga, inferior only to the Pitti, and commenced the splendid style 
of living which characterised his family. He threw himself with 
vigour into public life, and was requited by imprisonment and exile. 
This temporary adversity confounded his enemies, and established his 
own power on a firmer basis. He was saluted as the father of his 
country, and his will was law within the city. He governed with 
great moderation, and never by the slightest strain ran the risk ef 
breaking the reins by which he directed the state. He lent money 
to all those who required it. He contributed largely to every public 
object. There were few in Florence who could not bear witness to 
his benevolence and generosity. He encouraged philosophy and art, 
and many of the finest buildings in Florence were raised at his cost. 
He deserves no obloquy for displaying the selfishness or tyranny of a 
despot. His son succeeded to assured power, which his own incapacity 
could scarcely impair. But it would be hard to say that Cosmo 
deliberately or culpably undermined the liberties of his country. We 
may lament the eventual supremacy of the Medici, but it is difficult 
to see how, unless a check had been put on their accumulating wealth, 
this result could have been accomplished. For it was by no open 
abuse of constitutional forms that their power was wielded. Mr. Meri- 
vale has shown us in an interesting chapter of his History of the 
Upper Empire, how the very completeness of the Roman constitution 
VOL. Iv. G 
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proved its destruction. Consuls, tribune, censor, imperator, were in- 
vested with antagonistic powers, which confined each other’s exercise. 
Ingenuity had been exhausted in contriving that no man and no 
class should be either too dominant or too much oppressed. But no 
one had conceived it possible that these various attributes should be 
attached to one man, Augustus gathered in a single grasp the 
supreme authority of the consul, the inviolability and popularity of 
the tribune, the jurisdiction of the pretor, and the time-honoured 
influence of the censor. He could then sum up all this power in a 
name which had been originally given as an occasional honour by an 
army to its successful general. But the Medici usurped to themselves 
no office of the state, and possessed no title but that of first citizen. 
When Lorenzo’s advocacy procured the destruction of Volterra, he 
argued merely asa citizen amongst his peers, but his will was obeyed 
as if he were supreme. In real truth the glory of Florence was its 
wealth, and that wealth was chiefly in the hands of this single family. 
hey formed the taxes of the state, the great bulk of the citizens were 
their debtors ; so that when Piero di Medici, following the false advice 
of his father’s friend, called in his father’s debts, he seriously impaired 
his power and popularity. No war, no expense of any kind, could be 
undertaken without their sanction, and the signory was filled with 
their devoted creatures. Whatever view we may take of the change 
of government, it is impossible to deny the brilliancy of the Medicean 
period. 

Mr. Trollcpe appears to have an unreasonable contempt for the 
scholars who composed the Platonic Academy. But a fair mind will 
readily admit the claims of Politian and Pico della Mirandola to the 
gratitude of posterity. The Medicean library, which still exists, 
apart from its intrinsie worth as a unique example of the library of 
the middle ages, was begun, continued, and ended by the Medici. 
The manuscripts, still attached by chains to the oaken desks, have 
their bindings covered by the “ Palle” of the Medici. In this room 
are preserved, not kept in jealous seclusion like the treasures of the 
Vatican, but open to the study of all, the best existing copies of Virgil, 
Tacitus, and AEschylus ; and the wonderful manuscript of the Pan- 
dects of Justinian, which is supposed, perhaps erroneously, to have 
revived the Roman law in Europe, and which was long guarded, 
like the Sibylline books, as the depository of divine wisdom. 

The greatest artists of Florence had the Medici for their most 
generous patrons. It is indeed disappointing to find in Florentine 
history how directly art is dependent on wealth ; how seldom any 
great work was produced by the united voice of the republic ; and 
how little the finest works were respected in the tumult of contending 
factions. To build a great cathedral was considered a national duty, 
perhaps from motives which were not altogether free from super- 
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stitious fear. The Pisans at an early date set a noble example, and 
the wish of every neighbouring town was to surpass it if possible. 
Motives of local jealousy were in Italy seldom appealed to in vain; 
to such we owe the Duomo and the Campanile. But in general the 
best works of Florentine art were produced by the liberality of in- 
dividuals, or the resources of monasteries. Athens would not have 
given Phidias sufficient hope for his genius if she had not been 
directed by Pericles; and even then she paid unwillingly for the 
ornamentation. The best buildings of Rome were the work of Pompey 
or Agrippa, and not the result of an united effort. Whatever may be 
the advantages of a democracy, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that art requires to be supported at the expense of non-workers, who 
have leisure enough to cultivate taste, and money enough to indulge 
it. America and Switzerland have produced nothing in the higher 
fields of art; and although Florence has, we imagine that the strong 
artistic feeling which then prevailed over Europe was called into 
action more by individual munificence than by the demand of the 
united commonwealth. 

Mr. Trollope is not wrong in attributing to the Medicean period a 
great decay in morals. Nothing can be purer than the poems of Dante 
and Petrarch, while the looseness of Boccacio is perhaps attributable 
more to the tone of his age than to prurience of mind. But Pulci, 
whose first book found a worthy translator in Byron, was the great 
friend and protégé of Lorenzo’s wife. Some of the Italian poetry of 
the sixteenth century has never been surpassed in gross obscenity. 

It was this degradation of morals which first roused the indignation 
of Savonarola. We now know that he was great and comprehensive 
as a political reformer, and that, if his advice had been followed, the 
republic might have been restored. But his first attempt was to 
inculcate a purer and more earnest life. Mr. Trollope’s account of 
him is very full and good. He is enabled to make it so by the help 
of Villari’s life of the friar, which is ene of the best examples of con- 
temporary Italian literature. We also in this period enjoy full assist- 
ance from Guicciardini. It is curious that this famous historian left 
two histories: one intended for publication, which has been so long a 
classic, in which he prudently modified or suppressed the truth; and 
the other written obscurely and warily, discovered at last in old family 
archives, and only printed a few years ago, but telling us exactly 
every event of those troubled times. Savonarola was certainly no 
impostor, except in so far as he deceived himself. He had a burning 
faith within him, which knew no obstacles. He had been taught that 
faith could move mountains, and the truth of this teaching he did not 
allow himself to doubt. This unlimited belief in the power of the 
faith he was conscious of possessing will explain his prophecies and 
his readiness to submit to the ordeal of fire. Professor Villari appears 
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to have conceived rightly the simplicity and singleness of the friar’s 
mind, but Mr. Trollope is not entirely convinced. Savonarola is 
generally regarded as a forerunner of the Reformation, but this title 
he scarcely deserves. His quarrel with the Pope was undertaken 
merely in self-defence, while it estranged from him a great number 
of adherents. His influence was more truly felt as a social reformer 
and an enlightened patriot, and we are told that it-is not even yet 
extinct in Florence. Mournful as is the narrative of his death, it is 
still more sad to reflect upon the weakness of the government which 
murdered him without the shadow of an excuse, at the bidding of the 
worst pope who ever wore the triple crown. Few can read the 
closing chapters of the Pheedo without tears, but the sufferings of 
Socrates were nothing compared to the racking torments and the 
cowardly insults which made death itself a mercy to Savonarola. 

After him there is no great name which excites our interest, unless 
it be that of Filippo Strozzi, who in cautious wariness and gross 
selfishness is a type of the astute politicians of his time. Fourteen 
years after Savonarola’s death the Medici returned, to the distress 
and humiliation of their country. The attack upon Rome, and the 
‘siege of Clement VII. in the Castle of 8. Angelo, gave the Florentines 
another opportunity of recovering their liberty. Foremost in the 
cause of freedom were the Piagnoni, or disciples of the murdered 
friar; and his blood still called upon them to avenge him upon his 
persecutors. But no commanding mind arose. Lven a Capponi 
could find no better defence for the city than to make it over to 
Jesus Christ as its Lord and King. In 1530 the city fell. The 
Medicean pope received the long-coveted prize. He gave a solemn 
assurance that liberty should always be preserved, and kept his faith 
by granting the dukedom to Alexander, his bastard son. 


V. 


At this period Mr. Troilope’s history very properly ends. It would 
be useless, he says, to relate the history of the succeeding three cen- 
turies, which would be really unchequered by a ray of light; “as 
dismally uniform a tale of progressive deterioration and decay as 
any portion of the annals of mankind can offer!’ It remains only to 
say a few words about the manner in which he has executed his 
task. 

Florentine history has, we fear, found few to study it. Hallam 
feared that Sismondi’s “ History of Italian Republics,” in spite of the 
“dignified philosophy, the love for worth and virtue, which live along 
its eloquent pages,’ would find but few readers. Napier’s history is 
even more learned than Mr. Trollope’s. It contains fuller extracts 
from original sources, and is written, though with less local know- 
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ledge, in a more dignified and statesmanlike spirit. Its style, though 
severe, occasionally rises into eloquence. Yet it has been little read, 
and may now be bought at a shilling a volume. The historian 
of Florence, who would escape this fate, must do his best to make 
his book popular and interesting. In this Mr. Trollope has suc- 
ceeded admirably. We fear that his novels are often considered 
dull, and not without reason. No one can apply that term to his 
history. His style is pure and lucid. He does full justice to the 
great picturesqueness of the story; no detail either of place, or dress, 
or personal appearance escapes him. He has used to the greatest 
advantage the help which the chroniclers give him in bringing the 
very actors before us as they lived. We would especially mention as 
models of narration the accounts of the conspiracy of the Pazzi in 
the third, and of the preaching and death of Savonarola in the fourth 
volume. To these we might add the characters of Castruccio Castra- 
cane, and Corso Donati, which stand out in great distinctness. Mr. 
Trollope is perhaps less happy when he borrows from his pre- 
viously published books. Although he appears to desire to be brief, 
we think he might have curtailed with advantage the length of his 
history. There is a too frequent repetition in the narrative. His 
reflections may often be anticipated, and are not always consistent. 
He sometimes indulges in exclamations and in sensational writing, 
which impair his usually vigorous tone; while he uses too often 
colloquial and terse expressions which are more suited to a newspaper 
correspondent than to an historian. We think he might have 
allowed lessons which he is fond of drawing about modern imperialism 
to have suggested themselves spontaneously to his readers. These, 
however, are but slight blemishes, and do not make the book less 
pleasant reading. 

It may be said that four octavo volumes are too much to give to 
the partial history of a single city ; but history can only be instruc- 
tive if it is minute. An abridgement would give us nothing but dry 
constitutional details, and the vicissitudes of endless wars. <A long 
history is far more readable than a short one; and we believe that 
any student will carry away more by reading Grote’s Greece once, 
than by reading Smith’s abridgment six times. 

Mr. Trollope began his history when Florence was the despised 
capital of a petty state; when he finished it, she was the head of a 
kingdom on which the hopes of the world are placed. This change 
is not altogether the work of accident. In her present dignity we 
may see the true reward of the sufferings which she underwent in 
the cause of liberty. We are inclined to think it a mistake that 
Rome was ever thought of as the capital of modern Italy. She 
belongs entirely to the past, and not to the present er the future. 
The greatest interest of a visit to Rome, after the study of Greek 
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art in the Vatican, is in the excavations of the Farnese Gardens, or 
in the medizeval ceremonies of St. Peter’s. Rome should continue to 
be what she is—a vast museum. She never was the head of Italy, 
except when she was Mistress of the World. Across the Tiber lived 
a race whose origin, language, and manners are even now a mystery, 
and with whom the Romans had little sympathy or connection. The 
rich valley of the Po was peopled by barbarians, who scarcely differed 
from the savages of Gaul. The traditions of Roman government 
are all bad. When the martial virtues of the old republic had passed 
away, we find abroad nothing but a completely organised system of 
centralised government, which, admirable in its order and impar- 
tiality, took no account of the will of the governed; and at home a 
deliberate policy of amusing and demoralising the populace. The chief 
existing monuments of Rome are records of the baseness of the govern- 
ment—the Colosseum which excited and gratified a love of blood, and 
the public baths which steeped the clamorous mob in the forgetfulness of 
sensuality. Florence, on the other hand, is the fountain of Italian 
nationality. Her great dead lived in hope rather than in recollection. 
The glories of her streets have inspired more patriots than the ruins 
of the Forum or the-Capitol. Dante was a Florentine in every fibre 
of his body, and it is astonishing what an impulse freedom has given 
to the study of his Divine Comedy. In 1858 it was difficult to procure 
a copy in Turin ; in 1860 copies were hawked about the streets at a 
franc a piece. The latest and finest edition of the poet is that printed 
by the monks of Monte Cassino, and given to Florence on the inaugu- 
ration of the new capital. In the course of her long trial, Italy has 
unlearnt most of the faults which before proved her ruin. States 
which had striven madly for the mastery of each other could submit 
quietly to the rule of a little city lying far away beneath the snows 
of the Alps. When Victor Emmanuel reviewed, at the beginning 
of last year, in the square of the Cathedral, the deputies who came 
from every town of Italy to do honour to the sexcentenary of Dante’s 
birth, he remarked that, had they met in the poet’s time, the place 
would have been deluged with blood. For three centuries Italy gave 
her back to a scourging other than Savonarola prophesied, and she 
has now attained a renovation beyond what he could have ever 


hoped. 


Oscar BrRownine. 











THE POPULATION OF ENGLAND BEFORE THE 
“BLACK DEATH.” 


Peruars I may be allowed to examine very shortly the evidence 
adduced by Professor J. E. Thorold Rogers, in a recent Number of 
this Review, to support the conclusion that the population of England 
before the Black Death “could not have exceeded two and a half, 
and was probably not more than ¢wo millions.” 

In the papers on the Black Death contributed to the September 
Numbers of this Review, I endeavoured to show, chiefly from the 
combined evidence of the Tax Rolls and the extent of the depopu- 
lation in 1348-9, that the previous population cannot have fallen 
far short of five millions. 

The Professor believes that he has a more trustworthy body of 
evidence than that of the Tax Rolls, in the facts which he has been 
able to gather as to the rate of production. If I can succeed in 
showing, by an examination of this evidence, that, so far from justi- 
fying the conclusion that the population in the period alluded to 
cannot have exceeded two and a half millions, it really points to a 
much larger population—five millions or more—the historical im- 
portance of the question involved in the two estimates may perhaps 
be a sufficient excuse for my recurrence here to the subject. 

From the examination of about eight thousand accounts of farm- 
bailiffs for the period between 1259 and 1400, the Professor concludes 
that the average rate of production of corn was not more than four 
times the seed. He estimates that the amount of seed per acre, and 
the number of acres under the plough in counties already settled, may 
probably be fairly taken as having been the same then as it is now. 
These points being admitted, a rough estimate may be formed of the 
total annual yield of the whole country at that time; and, taking for 
granted that a quarter of corn is needed annually for the support 
of each person, the total number of quarters of corn produced must 
give the maximum number of the possible population. 

On this hypothesis (which must, I think, be regarded as in the 
main correct), and assuming that “about 12,000,000 of quarters are 
[now | annually produced in England and Wales,” and that “the rate 
of production from wheat is on an average 30 bushels the acre, under 
the improved system of agriculture with which we are familiar,” the 
Professor arrives at the result that “the proportion between the pro- 
duction in the beginning of the fourteenth century [and what it is 
now |, had the whole country been equally occupied [as now], would 
have been about three and a half millions” [ of quarters }. 

The words in brackets are my own; but I think I have not mis- 
apprehended the meaning of this somewhat obscure sentence, on which 
the whole argument turns. I understand the Professor to say that a 
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country which, if equally occupied, county for county, as now, would 
have produced only three and a half millions of quarters of grain, could 
not possibly contain more than three and a half millions of people, 
and that as several of its counties were only sparsely peopled then, it 
did not probably contain more than two and a half or two millions. 

Now, in order to test these figures, 1 must beg the reader to turn 
to the article on the “Corn Laws and Corn Trade” in M‘Culloch’s 
“Commercial Dictionary” (edition 1859). At p. 426, one quarter 
is taken as the average consumption of wheat by each person, as 
in the Professor’s argument. In the table at p. 428 (corrected for 
the year 1858), the produce of wheat is estimated at ‘3 quarters, 
or 30 bushels, the acre, precisely the estimate adopted by the Pro- 
fessor. In the same table the numbers of acres under crop in 
England [and Wales] are stated as under :— 





Acres. 
OR Ss. 6 did 26 Sah: ow & we Wate ee 
is ee en ne 
Oatsand Rye ..... .. . . 41,500,000 
Beans and Peas. . .......-. 700,000 
Making a total in these crops of . 7,200,000 


And the annual produce after deducting one-seventh for seed, is 
stated as follows :— 


Quarters, 


WHE cian 1 we ss s » Se 
OEIC ele eke 4 ww ee OED 
Oatsand Rye. . . . . 2. «:« « ~ 6,785,716 
Beansand Peas . ...... . 2,250,000 


Total produce of these crops. . 25,071,480 





But here the Professor does not appear to have followed Mr. 
M‘Culloch’s figures. He has assumed that instead of 25,000,000 
only 12,000,000 of quarters of corn are annually produced in England 
and Wales, and it is evident that if in doing so he has understated the 
total of production now by one-half, so also his estimate of the probable 
population in the fourteenth century will be understated in the same 
proportion. Is it probable that Mr. M‘Culloch’s estimate is double 
what it ought to be? Or has the Professor taken the estimated pro- 
duce of the wheat crop alone (11,250,000) instead of the total of the 
several crops ? He cannot surely have done so intentionally, for in 
the paragraph immediately preceding the one in question, he himself 
mentions “wheat, rye, beans, peas, vetches, barley, bere, and oats.” 
And it may be questioned whether it be fair, in comparing the 
amount of food-growing land at the two periods, to restrict the 
estimate even to these crops. For in concluding, as the Professor 
does, that it is probable that in the settled counties as large an area 
was then under the plough as at present; and in drawing a com- 
parison between the production then and now, we must take into 
account the extent of ground now occupied with crops not then 
introduced, a considerable portion of which may then have probably 
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been sown with some kind of grain. Thus, in addition to the 
7,200,000 acres mentioned above as under crops of wheat, barley, oats, 
rye, beans, and peas, the following must also be taken into account :— 


Acres. 
Potatoes, Turnips,and Rape . . . . 2,500,000 
MNO Se ee ee 2,000,000 
Sa ree er eee eee 


i. a a er 
Gardens . . . - . « 150,000 


If these be added, the total number of acres under crops in England 
and Wales, in 1858, will be, according to M‘Culloch, 12,700,000. 

Making allowance for the unsettled or thinly-peopled counties in 
the same proportion as the Professor himself does, there will remain 
more than 8,000,000 acres of food-growing land, and these, at an 
average yield of 1 quarter per acre (i.c. taking the seed at 2 bushels 
only: the acre, and the yield at four times the seed) would on the 
Professor’s own hypothesis, produce more than enough to support 
a population of five millions, and half as many more. 

Of course this result is dependent upon the correctness, in the 
main, of Mr. M‘Culloch’s figures; and Professor Rogers may have 
formed a more correct estimate from more recent investigations of his 
own, and therefore it is with much diffidence that I have ventured 
thus to draw from the valuable facts contained in his suggestive and 
interesting article evidence in proof of a much larger population than 
is generally believed to have existed before the Black Death, and 
to quote them as strongly corroborating, instead of disproving, the 
rough estimate which I had formed from the results of the Poll Tax 
of 1377, and the extent of the devastation of the plague of 1348. 

In conclusion, I may, perhaps, be allowed to call attention to the 
main ground on which my estimate was based. The inferences 
drawn from the size of the Norfolk churches, and even the local records 
of the devastations of the plague, were merely introduced as corro- 
borative of the conclusion arrived at, as I venture to think, on more 
reliable data than may at first sight appear. 

It still seems to me unlikely that the results of a Poll tax of four- 
pence per kead should exaggerate the number of tax-payers, however 
imperfectly it may have been collected. Nor have I yet been able 
to see how a pestilence, which by the Professor’s admission “ is 
known, in England at least, to have spared the rich and taken the 
poor,”’ can have carried off a much smaller proportion of the masses 
of the people than the clergy lists prove that it did of the clergy. 

And if the population in 1377 was anything like two and a 
half millions, and anything like one-half of the people died of the 
Black Death in 1348-9, then (as the population, owing to a 
recurrence of the plague in the interval, cannot have much increased 
between the two dates) the inference seems to me almost irresistible 
that the population before the plague cannot have fallen far short of 
five millions. F. SEEsoum. 








THE PEASANTS’ WAR OF 1381. 


OF all great political events a peasants’ war is the rarest. The power 
of combination necessary for organising an outbreak is seldom pos- 
sessed by the mass of the people, nor are governments generally so 
supine as to neglect the expressions of discontent which ordinarily 
usher in a popular insurrection, nor to overlook the means which 
must needs be adopted in order to concentrate the forces necessary 
for even a transient success. Such wars, too, as have occurred have 
seldom been found to have more than an external resemblance. The 
revolt of the gladiators in Southern Italy, and of the slaves in Sicily, 
were sui generis, and stand alone, the offspring of the ferocious 
pleasures and unscrupulous greed of republican Rome. The social 
war originates in a demand for equal political rights. In modern 
history the Sicilian Vespers was a sudden and spontaneous resistance 
to the insolence of foreign domination. 

Nor is there any real resemblance between the outbreak of the 
Jacquerie in the Isle of France, in May, 1358, and the general insur- 
rection of the villeins of the eastern, midland, and southern English 
counties in June, 1381. The social circumstances of either case were 
widely different. France was sunk in the depth of misery. The 
condition of the English peasantry was singularly prosperous, and 
yearly improving. The event of the uprising of the Jacquerie was, 
that the people were driven back into still more abject servitude ; of 
the English insurrection, that the aristocracy, nominally masters 
of the field, conceded tacitly most of the matters in dispute. The 
French roturier became still more.degraded after the events of 1358. 
The English husbandman, bound to the soil by the condition of 
labour payments, became the prosperous and independent yeoman of 
the fifteenth century. It may be doubted, indeed, whether so 
desperate an outbreak as that of the Jacquerie could have succeeded, 
except by the destruction of the whole aristocracy; it is probable 
that no insurrection like that of 1381 could fail of some fruit, because 
it was the uprising of men who, prosperous already, demanded social 
privileges, or, rather, the abolition of social disabilities. It is neces- 
sary to insist on this distinction, because Mr. Hallam has identified 
the spirit which led to the French revolt with that which occupied 
the rioters of Blackheath. Materials, indeed, have hitherto been 
wanting, which, by supplying evidence of the widely different condi- 
tion of the two nations, would have assisted to distinguish the two 
events. It seems that the author of “The Middle Ages” was alive 
to the comparative prosperity of the English peasantry, while at a 
loss to explain the real opulence and freedom which were possessed 
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by the descendants of those villeins who demanded their manumission 
from Richard. My object in the present paper is to contrast the two 
uprisings, and to show the character of the English outbreak. 

In 1858, France, which had not yet become a nation, was ina 
state of total disorganisation. Her king was in captivity, the feudal 
nobles had fallen on the field of Poictiers, the States General, after a 
brief display of vigour, were paralysed and discredited, the dauphin 
was hardly able to maiutain himself, and the country had been 
ravaged by a war which, lasting with little interruption for fourteen 
years and more, had been carried on in the very heart of France, 
with every circumstance of outrage and devastation. Bands of law- 
less mercenaries traversed the country, and, skilled in all the notorious 
arts of the Italian tyrants of that time, extorted by the most refined 
cruelties all that the miserable peasantry had gathered and secreted. 
Sismondi has collected with exhaustive care the evidence of the 
atrocities inflicted on the husbandmen of the Isle of France. 

By one of those sudden efforts of a general sympathy which 
present the appearance of organisation, the peasantry rose in insur- 
rection on the 21st of May ; and during the short period which was 
allowed them to avenge themselves, and till their enemies could throw 
off the inactivity of contempt, were masters of the field, and com- 
mitted exactly those prodigious cruelties which they had learnt by 
suffering them. It is said by Froissart that they levelled a hundred 
castles and houses of knights and esquires, and that they murdered 
the inhabitants with every circumstance of vindictiveness. 

But they had only a brief triumph. Both parties, English and 
French, the Captal de Buche and the Count of Foix, made truce for 
purposes of vengeance, charged an unarmed mob of insurgents with 
seventy knights, killed 7,000 on the spot, burnt the town of Meaux 
with all the Jacquerie in it, and left Ingram de Coucy to hunt down 
such fugitives as were scattered in the woods. Even Froissart, though 
his sympathies were ordinarily confined to the chivalry of his time, 
is constrained to pity the sufferings of the peasantry. 

The condition of the English peasantry was widely different. Save 
in occasional incursions from the Scotch borders, no hostile army 
had entered this country for one hundred and fifty years, and since 
Nevill’s Cross the Scots had been generally pacific. The king’s peace 
was kept, and the rights of the feudal chieftains were carefully and 
steadily limited by law. Long before this time the serf had emerged 
from a condition of dependence to one of comparative freedom, and 
certainly to the possession of property. The great plagues of 15@8 
and 1361 had, it is true, destroyed thousands, but had also induced a 
permanent improvement in the material circumstances of the sur- 
vivors, and had enhanced the price cf labour, by a sudden contraction 
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of supply, despite the statutes continually enacted for the purpose of 
enforcing low wages. 

The rise in the rate of wages was—lI am writing from a calcula- 
tion made from many thousand payments—exactly 48 per cent., was 
sudden, and was permanent. In making this estimate, the materials 
at my disposal have been almost entirely payments for services in 
agricultural work, and in country places, the rise being much greater 
in the towns. Wheat, during the thirty years which followed on the 
first plague, had been somewhat above the average; that is, was at 
6s. 9d. the quarter, as compared with 5s. 10$d. the general average 
between 1260 and 1400. In other words, wheat had risen about 17 
percent. It may be observed, however, that in the twenty years 
which followed the insurrection, it fell 12 per cent. below the general 
average, standing at 5s. 24d. It will be seen, therefore, that while so 
great an increase took place in the wages of labour, the change in 
the price of food was only trivial and temporary. 

Long before the insurrection, complaints had been made that the 
serfs would not work at customary rates. It is necessary, in order to 
understand this change, to consider the common conditions under 
which the nativus held his land. These were almost invariably a 
small money and a series of labour payments. Thus, for instance, a 
serf might, and often did, hold a considerable piece of land, as twenty 
acres, for which he paid a money rent, say of about twopence an acre. 
But besides he was bound to certain fixed services annually ; as to 
plough three acres of his lord’s land with his own horses, to work 
three days in harvest, to hoe an acre of land, and the like. In all 
cases the value of each service is appraised, and the tenant is at 
liberty to make the money payment in lieu of the labour. When 
labour was cheap it was highly desirable to secure money instead of 
service, and, in fact, the lord had received the compensation, in the 
vast majority of cases, for more than a hundred years before the 
insurrection. 

But when labour became dear, matters were entirely changed. The 
commutation, advantageous in the first instance, became a losing 
bargain; and, however imperfectly the compulsory service was 
performed, it was in appearance, and often in reality, cheaper than 
any labour that could be hired. For instance, the cost of ploughing 
an acre of land before the plague was reckoned at from sixpence to 
eizhtpence, but after this event at from a shilling to eighteen pence. 
If, then, it were possible to reverse the commutation and enforce the 
labour, part of the inconvenience which affected the landowner would 
be obviated. 

And this was attempted. The land was let to farmers, who 
cultivated it with the landlord’s stock, and with delegated powers 
over the tenants at labour-rents. To mect this oppression, and to 
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secure themselves in the possession of that which custom had sanc- 
tioned as a right, the serfs combined—subscribed, as we are told— 
largely, for the defence of those among their number who were 
constrained to labour, and finally rose in insurrection. 

Beyond doubt, other causes were at work as well. We do not 
know what was the nature of the leaven which Wicklif and his 
followers introduced into the minds of the populace. But the 
general impression at the time was that the peasantry had been 
stimulated to revolt by the harangues of the Lollards; and for a 
long time afterwards Lollardism and sedition were considered iden- 
tical. Nor is it strange that the communism which seems to have 
characterised the teaching of Wicklif should have taken hold of the 
popular imagination at this time. When a people is grievously 
oppressed, the text of the reformer is seldom taken from speculative 
dogmas, but from the code of natural justice; but mere social 
inequalities, when the mass of the community is adequately pros- 
perous, are, for the most part, condemned on abstract grounds. 

Besides the weapons furnished by religious innovators and social 
reformers, satires, reflecting with coarse fidelity and unsparing pun- 
gency, were circulated among the people. They, it is true, attacked 
the clergy only, and especially the superior ecclesiastics. But the 
license assumed in assailing such parties was well understood to 
imply a general dissatisfaction at superior rank and privileges. 

Taking, then, these circumstances into account,—the decided 
improvement in the condition of the working-classes, and the 
general commutation of labour for money payments; the attempt 
made by the lords to revive the ancient and now obsolete obligation 
to labour ; the spread of a new doctrine as to the rights of man and 
the natural equality of all persons, and the habit of criticising 
contemptuously and unsparingly the pretensions of their social 
superiors; and, lastly, the establishment of an organisation for 
purposes of national defence among the working-people, which 
formed a means of meeting the parliamentary regulations laid on 
wages,—all the elements were ready and ripe for insurrection. 

Allowing all weight for the sense of irritation felt at this time at 
personal servitude, Mr. Hallam considers that the proximate cause of 
the insurrection was the imposition of the poll-tax. This tax, how- 
ever, had been levied and paid in 1379, and the present case was not 
one of greater hardship or more unfair incidence than that of two 
years before. In ‘fact, the poll-tax was a rude kind of property 
assessment, and being imposed on all alike, was graduated so as to 
fall more heavily on the rich than on the poor. Complaints, indeed, 
had been made before this time, that many tenants of the Crown and 


great persons had been able to withdraw themselves from public 
burdens. 
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But all impressions that the proximate cause of the outbreak was a 
casual wrong, are dissipated when we reflect on the fact that the 
rising was all but simultaneous. In the week between June 10th 
and June 16th, the insurrection extended from Yorkshire to Kent, 
from Norfolk to Hampshire. The details of the disturbances are, 
indeed, for the greatest part wanting, except for London and Norwich. 

Among the chroniclers, Walsingham of St. Alban’s, and Knyghton 
of Leicester, were, it seems, eyewitnesses of the facts. Both testify to 
the organisation of the rebels, and the communications made between 
the disaffected in different localities. In particular, Walsingham 
dwells on the circumstances which attended the demands made upon 
the monastery by the villeins dependent on the abbot, as well as on 
the clumsy fraud by which the monks eluded the manumission of 
their serfs. 

The events which occurred in London are matter of familiar 
history. Three of the London aldermen sided with the rebels, and 
the civic authorities are said to have behaved generally in much the 
same way as their successors did four hundred years later in the No 
Popery riots. Froissart gives them a better character, and asserts 
that they were dissuaded from any exhibition of their valour by the 
counsels of the Earl of Salisbury, who appears to have been popular. 

Walworth, the mayor, who slew Tyler, was a drysalter. Four 
years before this he had supplied the materials for gunpowder needed 
for the munitions of Cherbourg, then in the hands of the English. 

The king revoked the charters of manumission granted on Friday, 
the 15th of June. But it seems from the rolls of Parliament that he 
consulted that assembly as to the expediency of abandoning bondage, 
and, of course, substituting a fixed rent in its place. Both Houses 
protested against such an innovation. The advice, however, of 
Richard, or rather of his counsellors, gives us an insight into the 
alarm which the insurrection had occasioned, into the magnitude of 
its dimensions, and into the conviction, entertained by those best 
qualified to judge of the facts, that, however bold was the language 
used to the rustics, and however severe were the penalties inflicted on 
the foremost men in the insurrection, the difficulties of the crisis still 
remained ; that the disaffection was deep-seated, and would be con- 
tinually dangerous. Perhaps, if documents be hereafter discovered 
bearing on the political history of the time, some additional infor- 
mation may be gained as to the estimate which the statesmen of the 
day formed of the great rebellion of the villeins. The king must 
surely have expressed the alarms felt by those about him, when, 
returning to his mother on the night of June 16th, and receiving 
her congratulations on his safety, he is reported to have answered, 
that he had well-nigh lost, and had actually recovered, his crown, on 
that memorable morning. 
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Tyler, according to Walsingham, was a person of ready ability and 
good sense. Save in some excesses, which, perhaps, were politic, 
probably unavoidable, and certainly exaggerated, he appears to have 
kept good order among his followers. It is said, though, perhaps, on 
novery good authority, that some of his adherents had confessed that 
his plan was to have seized the king’s person, and to have made use 
of such authority as he might thus obtain to secure the overthrow of 
the system of feudal dependence, and to establish in its room a 
government of counties or districts, carried on by men of the same 
principles as himself. Wild and impossible as these schemes might 
have been, they show, at least, greater evidence of purposes ulterior 
to the immediate vindication of wrongs, than has been generally 
exhibited amid agrarian disturbances, and serve to establish a 
complete distinction between the rebels of Blackheath and the 
Jacquerie of the Isle of France. 

Order was restored by unsparing severity; and Tresilian, one of 
the judges, made a grand progress through the disturbed districts. 
Perhaps, if we knew the facts completely as we do imperfectly, the 
rigour of this judge was as marked as that exhibited during the 
great Western Assizes of Jeffreys. Tresilian himself perished in the 
revolution of 1388, as did also Sir Simon Burley, one of those who 
had provoked the rioters of Kent. 

But the real victory remained with the commons. Richard, or 
rather his advisers, steadily refused to endorse the petitions of the 
knights of the shire, who appear to have acted apart from the 
burgesses, in demanding stringent measures with the upland folk. 
It may be doubted whether the tenants in villenage are not included 
in the election statute of Henry IV., for there can be, I imagine, 
no doubt that they were in all real actions, between themselves and 
any other than their immediate feudal superior, suitors at the 
county court. Nor are the comments on the condition of villenage, 
made by the lawyers of the fifteenth century, any evidence that the 
state of slavery actually existed, or proof of anything more than legal 
pedantry. We may be sure that the tenant in villenage had his 
remedy against his lord, long before the record of the case in which the 
right is admitted in the reign of Edward IV. 

James E. Toorop Roeers. 








DR. LIVINGSTONE’S ERRORS! 


Wuo can forget the excitement occasioned by the alleged discovery of 
the Great Zambezi, flowing through the middle of Africa, a river, it was 
said, by which ships could sail up to regions hitherto inaccessible? The 
discoverer, Dr. Livingstone, at once figured as a hero, for the world likes 
heroes, and' there are always men or parties eager to gather round and follow 
the hero, hanging their own banners on his triumphal car. 

In truth, Dr. Livingstone’s march across the continent, from Linyanti in 
the African interior, to Loanda, and thence back again to Tété, on the Zambezi 
and the eastern ocean, was a very remarkable feat, and fairly entitles him 
who achieved it to heroic rank. Suggested by bold ambition, it required for 
its execution an intrepid spirit; but its peculiar merit lay in the humble 
character of the means employed. Dr. Livingstone is honourably distinguished 
by the kindliness and fellow-feeling with which he always regards his dark- 
complexioned companions. They proved throughout tractable, courageous, 
and steadfast. Indeed, the chief interest of his narrative arises from the 
confidence and alacrity with which his little band of Makololo gathered round 
him at every symptom of danger. 

It has been said of him, with much truth, that as an explorer he stands 
in the highest rank, and as a geographer in the very lowest. His chief defect 
is a total want, and apparently a strong dislike, of preliminary information. 
He knows nothing of what has been already effected, by travel or study, in the 
field of his labours, and seems determined to remain ignorant. Regardless 
of all preceding authorities, he speaks in the character of a great discoverer who 
addresses a totally ignorant public. Had his volume of Missionary Travels 
been prepared for the press with the utmost critical rigour, it would not have 
thereby suffered from abridgment, nor would any amount of correction have 
diminished the brilliancy of his achievements. His remarks on natural history 
gained in copiousness as well as correctness from the conscientious revision of 
a sincere friend. But his geographical advisers, on whom he probably placed 
implicit reliance, gave him flattery without stint, but not a particle of literary 
assistance. Hence the volume in question was, in all that relates to geography, 
an unparalleled collection of mistakes and misstatements. 

We can smile at the traveller’s remark that the birds of Africa have been 
less fortunate than those of Europe, inasmuch as they have had no Aristophanes 
to describe them ; but when he tells us that the Portuguese expeditions under 
Lacerda and Monteiro started from Zumbo ; that the papers of the former were 
all lost, and that of the results of Monteiro’s journey nothing is known, we 
cannot help feeling astonished and dissatisfied that one who resided a month 
in Tété, the true starting-point of those travellers, and two hundred miles from 
Zumbo, in their time inaccessible, and who conversed with some who took 
part in Monteiro’s expedition, should haye hazarded, without any inquiry, a 
statement so groundless and absurd. It is mortifying also to perceive that his 
attention was never directed by his literary friends to the published narratives 
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of Lacerda and Gamitto (Monteiro’s colleague), which, when the misstatement 
in question was revised at the Royal Geographical Society, were lying on the 
shelves of the library. A succinct account of these expeditions was published 
in 1852, in a small volume entitled ‘‘Inner Africa Laid Open,” and a map of 
Lacerda’s route to the Cazembe appeared the following year. These works 
seemed to certain parties to threaten their prescriptive monopoly of geogra- 
phical information, and all the arts of intrigue were invoked to extinguish 
them. A total ignorance of them would have done no credit to the Royal 
Geographical Society, but feigned ignorance in such a case was dishonest. 
There is reason, nevertheless, to believe that Dr. Livingstone was misled and 
kept in the dark respecting the Portuguese expeditions, lest he might seem 
to countenance, while deriving aid from, the map and volume viewed with so 
much jealousy. His ignorance of these matters, reprehensible in 1857, is 
inexcusable in 1865. 

The mistakes of a courageous explorer are easily pardoned, but the attempt 
made to stamp them with supreme authority, to screen them from discussion, 
to crush criticism, and to mislead the public by names and high pretences, 
offends truth and propriety. Dr. Livingstone, elevated on the pedestal of 
ostentatious patronage, occupies a dangerous position, and challenges scrutiny. 
Leaving, therefore, to others the task of recounting the somewhat monotonous 
details of his fatiguing marches and other incidents of life in the wilderness, 
we shall rapidly survey our author’s qualifications and success, and endeavour 
to ascertain how far he has promoted or obstructed our advancing acquaintance 
with the continent in which he has spent so many years. The volume now 
before us, ‘‘ The Zambezi and its Tributaries,” embraces three really distinct 
subjects, viz., the return up the Zambezi to the country of the Makololo, which 
involyes a retrospect of the author’s previous discoveries; his exploration of 
Lake Nyassa ; and his political conduct in his consular office. 

Reaching England towards the close of 1856, he gave the world an account 
of his discoveries in 1857, and early in 1858 returned to the Zambezi, armed 
with consular powers. His first object avowedly, though deferred for two 
years, was to lead back his Makololo retinue to their homes. In so doing, 
he had an opportunity of rectifying the details and collecting proofs of all his 
statements so as to confute the parties who had questioned their correctness, 
not, be it observed, in vague terms, but pointedly, and raising distinct issues. 

The town of Linyanti, on the river Chobe, has, according to Dr. Livingstone, 
an absolute elevation of 3,520 feet; thence a boat soon passes down into the 
Liambéyi, which runs to the Victoria Falls with a descent of at least 200 feet ; 
the height of the falls exceeds 300 feet; and Sinomané, a long way down, is 
1,600 feet lower. ‘These particulars, distinctly and repeatedly stated, make the 
absolute elevation of Sinomané 1,400 feet, or 2,100 feet lower than Linyanti. 
But if we follow the river down from Sinomané to its supposed junction with 
the Zambezi, we find the same series of altitudes repeated. Semalembue, 
13 miles above the junction (the map unjustifiably increases the distance 
to 40 miles, making the error of the traveller’s measurement double of the 
distance measured), on a navigable stream, stands at the same height as 
Linyanti, 3,520 feet; and more than 100 miles farther down we find Zumbo, 
at the height of 1,440 feet. How then, can these two series of elevations belong 
to successive parts of the same river? Howcan the Liambéyi flow up in a 
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short distance 2,000 feet, to join the Zambezi? That the two rivers named 
are wholly distinct, is the necessary and inevitable conclusion to be drawn from 
Dr. Livingstone’s hypsometrical observations. But this is not the whole 
difficulty. Lake Ngami is said by our author to have an elevation little exceed- 
ing 2,000 feet. It communicates with the river Chobe by numerous channels 
navigable most of the year. The country between them is a level plain, 
annually laid under water. It follows, therefore, that Linyanti, situate in the 
reeds of the Chobe, cannot be in reality above the level of the dry banks of 
Lake Ngami. But if the former place be reduced to the level of the latter, then 
Sinomané, on the Liambéyi, 100 miles above its junction with the Zambezi, 
will be brought down to the level of the sea. And the volume before us 
compels us to accept this alternative, for our author, leaving the river below 
Sinomané, ascended, he tells us, a height of 3,000 feet, near Thaba Cheu (White 
Mountain), and thence descended into the great valley of the Makololo. But 
how could he have descended into that valley if its elevation be nowhere less 
than 3,000 feet? If the lowest part of that valley, at the Victoria Falls, be 
but 1,000 feet below Thaba Cheu, then Sinomané must be little above the level 
of the sea. 

Surely the discrepancies here pointed out deserved the attention of Dr. 
Livingstone? It was his duty either to explain and vindicate his statements 
or to acknowledge his errors. Before the tribunal of public opinion silence in 
such a case is contumacy. His series of heights, consistent among themselves, 
had a manifest purpose, and now they are abandoned without a word of defence. 
His ‘‘ western sanitary ridge” has now fallen2,000 feet; the wondrous stream that 
ran in a deep volcanic crack now glides smoothly in a broad valley; the Black 
Mountains that formerly frowned over it having totally disappeared. Yet after all 
this transformation, much that is inexplicable still remains. Though we cannot 
prove that the Liambéyi does not join the Zambezi, we feel justified in saying 
that our author’s account of their junction is in the highest degree unsatisfac- 
tory. It is highly improbable that from the Victoria Falls to Tété, a distance 
of 400 or 500 miles, a river with constantly changing character and aspect, and 
passing through different tribes, should throughout be called by the same name. 
Dr. Livingstone does not inform us where the name Liambéyi ceases, and Zambezi 
takes its place. He never alludes to native usage in this doubtful region—and 
comprehensive geographical names are little known in Africa—but adheres to 
the language of his hypothesis, calling the river everywhere Zambezi with a 
carefulness which certainly sayours more of sophistic art than of truth and 
nature. 

Dr. Livingstone would appear at first sight to have a great advantage in his 
acquaintance with a widely-spread African language. But whatever may be 
his practical resources (and, according to Mr. Baynes, the people at the Falls 
complained that they could hardly understand him), it is certain that he has not 
the talent of a linguist. His remarks on language, never exact, are generally 
totally erroneous. He rejoices that the Scriptures have been translated into 
Sichuana, which is, he says, the language of the Makololo. But the truth is that 
these people speak not Sitlapi, the dialect of the Scriptural version referred to, 
but Sisuto, the language also of Kolobeng, where our author was stationed. It 
is true that Sitlapi and Sisuto are kindred tongues, yet so unlike that, according 
to the well-informed missionaries Fredoux and Appleyard, they are practically 
different languages. Dr. Livingstone reproves the travellers who state that 
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the root of the name Bechuana signifies ‘‘alike or the same.” Yet in all the 
parables of the Sitlapi New Testament the word ‘‘ chuana” occurs in that sense 
and in no other. He commends the pure language of the translation unmixed 
with foreign terms, and yet one of its characteristics is the needless introduction 
of foreign terms, such as the strange numerals tu, tri, for, faev, sekes, &c., 
without any attempt to assimilate these words to the native language by the 
usual prefixes. That the missionary at Kolobeng should be little acquainted 
with the Sitlapi Bible is less surprising than that he should never mention the 
Scriptural translations in Sisuto made by the French Protestant missionaries. 
By this omission and the arbitrary use of the name Sichuana, he misled intend- 
ing missionaries both as to their wants and their resources. 

Having assumed that the river of Sesheke is the Zambezi, and having put into 
the mouth of Sebitoane, the chief of the Makololo, the words, ‘‘ the Zambezi is 
my line of defence,” he thus proceeds, ‘‘ The term Leeambye means the large 
river, or river par excellence. Luambegi, Luambesi, Ambesi, Ojimbesi, and 
Zambezi are names applied to it in different parts of its course, and all possess 
a similar signification.” Now this assertion, wholly unfounded, betrays a total 
ignorance of the language dealt with. Lia-mbéji (the vowels as in Italian, the 
jas in French), rendered by softening of the j, Lia-mbéyi, of which our author 
makes Leeambye and Leeambai, is a possessive case, the direct or nominative 
form being Lu-mbeji, not Lua-mbeji. All the dialectic variations, therefore, 
imagined by our author, the last excepted, are defective in form, as well as 
unreal. The epithet Lia-mbeji means (the river) ‘‘ of flesh or fish,” that is, 
“meat” or ‘‘ plenty” river. The name Za-mbezi is translated by the Angolans 
Ya-nbegi, that is ‘‘of fish” or fishy. Dr. Livingstone’s explanation of the 
name being immediately questioned, he vouchsafed no answer, and now in the 
volume before us he neither retracts nor explains, but with affected precision, 
and, we fear, to show his obstinacy, gives the name Luambadzi or Luambezi to 
the river which he has hitherto called Leeambye. 

It must not be supposed that Dr. Livingstone’s decisions on questions of 
African geography and nomenclature are always the fruits of his African 
studies. His account of the country about the Portuguese Zambezi is evidently 
culled from the vyulgarest sources. Thus he tells us of two important pro- 
vinces of Monomotapa named Manica and Matuca. But the former of these 
names, properly written Manhica (Man-yee-sa), is always so pronounced; 
and the latter is not the name of a province, but of the auriferous soil. He 
peoples the banks of the Zambezi, or rather of the Cuama, with the Bororo and 
Batonga. But these names, originally perhaps indicating distant nations, have 
been long used by the boatmen on the river in the sense of north and south 
respectively, though Joao dos Santos inadvertently explains them as meaning 
starboard and larboard. 

One of the most strange and flagrant of Dr. Livingstone’s linguistic sallies is 
his explanation of the name Monomotapa. He informs us that Mono was the 
title, while ‘‘ Motapa was the chief of the Bambire, a tribe of the Banyai.” 
But the Bambire, or people, we presume, of the kingdom of Baroe, had no con- 
nection with the republican Mongazi, here called Banyai, and both were inde- 
pendent of Monomotapa. The general usage of the Zingian race in Africa is to 
prefix Miiefe, owner or lord, to the name of the estate, as we say, Lord Bute or 
Anglesey, and the missionaries who dwelt in the country in question expressly 
tell us that Motapa was the king’s original estate, and that his chief town also 
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was so called, though its proper name was Madrogin. Our author adds, “the 
names Monomoizes, spelt also Monemuiges and Monomotapistas, when applied 
to these tribes, are exactly the same as if we were to_call the Scotch ‘the Lord 
Douglases.’”” ‘Was ever oracle so incoherent and obscure! This bad learning 
did not come from Africa, but was borrowed from a learned Theban, who cor- 
rupts all names till they serve his purpose, reads books backwards, and then 
blends the fruit of his studies with his dreams. 

A list of Dr. Livingstone’s mistakes between Loanda and the mouth of the 
Zambezi would fill many pages, and we can afford space for but a few of them. 
He tells us that ‘‘ the nation of the Zingas still exists as an independent state in 
Angola.” There is not and never was any such nation. There was a queen of 
Matamba named Ginga, the Donna Anna of the missionaries, whose dominions, 
vulgarly called ‘‘O reyno de Ginga,” have been long since incorporated with 
the Portuguese colony. Neither is it possible that the King of Congo should 
** still claim the title of King of Angola, which belonged to him anterior to the 
Portuguese occupation of that country,” because more than half a century 
elapsed after the establishment of the colony before the name Angola sprang 
into existence, the country conquered by the chief Ngola Bandi being named 
from him a-Ngola, that is, Ngola’s (kingdom). 

On his return eastwards from Loanda Dr. Livingstone perceived that he had 
mistaken and misrepresented the courses of the many rivers crossed between 
the Kasai and Cuango. It was in Cabango, the town of one of the Muata-ya- 
nyo’s principal chiefs, with whom he does not appear to have had any com- 
munication, that he definitively arranged his map of the country between the 
great rivers. Its main feature is that the Chihombo, one of the chief tributaries 
of the Kasai on its left bank, flows through Cabango. Had he been acquainted 
with the published routes of the Angolan traders he would not have made this 
mistake. Without comparing authorities, we shall confute him by merely 
quoting the information collected by himself, and of which he never perceived 
the significance. To his inquiries respecting the road northwards from 
Cabango, he received for answer that ‘‘ the Loajima was the first large river 
met with, and beyond that the Chihombo.” From this it follows that the 
Chihombo is not the river of Cabango, but that named by our author Chikapa 
{i.e. ferry boat of bark). Professional geographers having little time for study, 
aim not at finding truth, but at concealing error by plausible compromises. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that Dr. Petermann, in his map drawn to illustrate 
the travels of Ladislaus Magyar, should adopt Dr. Livingstone’s views respect- 
ing the Chihombo; yet, wishing to give all his author’s information, he joins to 
it a small stream named Munzaza, evidently the river of Cabango, Munzaza’s 
town. In Dr. Livingstone’s reformed map, the river Motenga, crossed by him 
on his march westward, takes the name of Chihombo, then known to him only 
by hearsay, while the river Loash farther north and west of the former, is sup- 
pressed, because the lower part of the Loash being east of the river of Cabango, 
the one river would seem to cross the other. Thus the results of observation 
are made to give way to theory, and cunning artifice, not the author’s probably, 
but the map-maker’s, defaces truth in order to attain plausibility. 

The geography of the country thus confusedly described, deserves more 
attention than has been hitherto bestowed on it. The highlands of Ki-oké, or 
Ji-oké, as the country is called by the natives, together with the neighbouring 
heights of Nano, in Benguela, pour down great rivers to all points of the com- 
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pass. The Cuango, Coanza, and Cunene flow directly to the Atlantic. The 
Lu-oké, running first eastwards into the interior, turns afterwards to the north 
and west to join the Zaire. The Lungebungo flows to the Liambéyi, and the 
Cobango, farther south, terminates in lake Ngami. The river Lu-oké doubtless 
gives its name to the province of Ki-oké, called by the Benguelans, Kiboké, or 
in Portuguese orthography, Quiboque. The practice, frequent in the Zingian 
languages, of inserting the letter ‘‘ b” to prevent the collision of vowels, is 
exemplified in many names; thus Kasai is changed into Kasabi, Lualao into 
Lualaba, &c. Loké, a name learned by Dr. Livingstone, is the regular con- 
traction of Lu-oké. Kasai, or Kasye—for he writes both forms—ought doubt- 
less to be Caséyi, from Caseji or Casezi (priest), the name of a chief lower down, 
where the river is crossed on the way to the Muata-ya-Nvo. Names written 
by Dr. Livingstone as memoranda on the margin of his map, sometimes found 
their way into the middle of it. Thus we find in his first published, map 
(Jl. R.G.S., xxiv. p. 306) Kioke and Minunga (Minungo lies west of Lubale) on 
the opposite sides of the Coanza. 

On the elevated plain between the Caséyi and the Leeba, lies lake Dilolo, 
which, from its name—translated by our author ‘ despair”—is supposed by 
him to be a relic of Noah’s deluge. But the plain signification of ‘‘dilolo ” 
(the cerebral ‘‘d” here takes the place of ‘‘ r”’) is bitterness, and perhaps also 
saltness, or the flavour of strong and impure brine. Figuratively it means 
affliction. The name may be accounted for. by his remark that a small fish is 
caught in the Lotembwa, ‘‘ the taste of which is a pleasant aromatic bitter.” 
He was led to believe that the lake is connected by running streams with both the 
Leeba and the Caséyi, though the great difference of level between those rivers 
—the one running on the elevated plain, the other in a profound valley—renders 
such connection physically impossible. Sir R. I. Murchison’s zeal, therefore, 
hurried him too far when he stated that a boat can pass from the one river to 
the other. Besides, Ladislaus Magyar, who travelled over this ground, informs 
us that Dilolo becomes annually a forest of reeds, from which the water totally 
disappears. As a lake, it is but a remnant of the floods, and has no springs. 
It says little for the progress of scientific or rational geography that a Society 
professing to promote it should represent Dilolo as the common source of two 
great rivers, flowing, the one into the Atlantic, the other into the Indian Ocean. 
Their sources are probably not less than 400 miles apart, and seem to have lain 
quite beyond the reach of Dr. Livingstone’s curiosity or powers of inquiry. 

When Dr. Livingstone in the low country asked whence came all the great 
rivers, he was answered, from the Lobale, and he wrote with marks of emphasis, 
What is the Lobale? But when, having ascended the Liambéyi, he met with 
Balobale, or inhabitants of Lobale, he never inquired the meaning of this name. | 
Had he done so, he would have learned that Lu-bale, Loval, Lovar, or Ruvar, 
for all these forms occur, signifies a sea or lake. - The tribes on the coast of 
Benguela are called Muca-bale (sea-dwellers) ; a name which, in the interior, 
becomes Mambare. Var or Bar is often added to the names of rivers issuing 
tom lakes. The river that runs from lake Okuvare towards lake Ngami, is 
called in the interior Mbare, by European traders written Embarrah, and by 
our author Varra. In the language of Tété, a lake is called ‘‘tavare.” From 
this it is evident that when the natives of Congo informed the Portuguese that 
the river Zaire issues from lake Aquilunda, they meant to speak of Lubale-a- 
kilunda, the lake of Kilunda. Whether by this name we are to understan 
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the deeply flooded plains, or the permanent lake Kifumaji in the midst of 
them, cannot be decided. Kilunda probably signifies the land of islands, or 
raised mounds. Kilunda is the mother country of the Cazembe’s nation, the 
Alunda, now established on the river Luapula, and lake Mofo, which seems 
to be an arm of the great Nyanja. It owes allegiance to the Muata-ya-Nvo, 
or king of the Milua, a great sovereign farther north. Respecting these most 
important of African chiefs, Dr. Livingstone’s inquiries were more than usually 
unfortunate; so much so, as to awaken the suspicion that he wished rather 
to confound, than to combine or compete with, previous information. 

As our authorities respecting the position of the Muata-ya-Nvo nearly all 
follow the same track, they merely confirm without illustrating each other. 
There is one testimony, however, so noyel and so much to the purpose, as to 
deserve special mention. In the Rey. 8. Koelle’s ‘‘ Polyglotta Africana” is 
an account of a slave who ‘‘ was a m’lua, a subject of the Muata-ya-Nvo. His 
native village was situate on the river Yambes, which flows into the Roni; 
and this river, on which are canoes, enters lower down into the great river or 
sea, called Ivis, on the opposite or western shore of which live the Kongo 
Namalas, who eat human flesh in time of war. His country, while east of 
the Kongo Namalas, was near the great chiefs Munikanyik and Munikanedsi.” 
Now these names present no difficulty. The last is evidently that of the 
Muata-ya-Nvo, Muefie Kanéji, who fell in the wars of Kaiika (the wilderness 
or mountainous country on the south-eastern side of the kingdom), the rebel in 
arms being the Mueiie Kaiiika here mentioned. The river Yambes (ya-mbezi) 
is probably the Lulua, or Lolo (salt river), distinguished for the excellence of 
its fish, The Roni, perhaps Ruefia (a general name for rivers), may be the 
Caséyi; and as to the great river or sea into which the others fall, its name 
being only mbezi, in the Congo form ibizi, suggests that it must be the Cuango 
or the Zaire. But who are the Kongo Namalas, on the western side of the 
river, opposite to the Milua? Is it not evident that they are the same tribe 
of reputed cannibals whom the missionaries called Congo-ria-mulazza, and 
described as dwelling east of Hocango and of the river Cuango? ‘The two 
names differ only in the prefixes, which vary from tribe to tribe, and both 
signify ‘‘ Congo of the Fiends,” or Fiendish Congo. Thus it appears that the 
country between the great arms of the Zaire gives shelter to a proscribed race, 
whom physical circumstances and want of friendly intercourse have rendered 
unusually savage. Fiend’s Congo lies probably between the 6th and 7th paral- 
lels of south latitude. 

It is interesting to observe that the Ovaherero, commonly called Damaras, on 
the western side of Africa, are not unacquainted with the countries just de- 
scribed ; and, though their geographical information is never precise, it suffices, 
on some important points, to convert conjecture into absolute certainty, for 
they call Lu-bale, Ruvari, which means in their language, “the sea.” They 
know also the land of Lui, Rui, or Ka-rui, farther east (and south), through 
which flows the Rilomba, our author’s Lumbo, into the Liambe (Liambéyi), and 
in their language, as Mr. Hahn points out, Karui signifies ‘a land of springs.” 

Level plains, like those of Lobale and Kilunda, covered with a dense 
vegetation, nearly impervious to water, and flooded knee-deep for some months 
in the year, seem to extend far between the 12th and 13th parallels of southern 
latitude. They are drained by streams running east and west, such as the 
Lungobungo and the Liambéyi. From the southern slope of this terrace, 
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probably in about 13° 30'S., numerous rivers flow into the Liambéyi. The 
Cobango and Cuito are navigable, and their banks are occupied by tribes said to 
be superior in arts and industry to the Benguelans. On the Cuti is a colony of 
Makololo, who may be said to live in their canoes. Of these lands and rivers 
on the west of the main stream Dr. Livingstone took no notice, though his 
early and unpublished maps prove that information respecting them might have 
been easily collected. The rivers on the east he connected with both the 
Liambéyi and the Bashukolompo or Loangue, which again he assumed to be 
identical with the Aroangoa, north of Tété, thus making a network of rivers, 
which, published in the middle of the nineteenth century, was certainly one of 
the most remarkable results of his discoveries. That assumption, however, he has 
evidently now abandoned without a word of explanation or apology. Often 
obscure and unsatisfactory on matters within the limits of his experience, he 
always goes wrong beyond them; and often as extravagantly wrong as if he 
wished to deepen the darkness where he was unable to shed light. He has left in 
utter geographical confusion the countries on both sides of the Liambéyi. We 
are not, however, entirely without guidance through them. The itineraries of 
Angolan traders and Arabs, minute and uniform, enable us to place the nume- 
rous rivers and stations with tolerable precision. 

Beginning with the announcement that the great Zambezi might be navigated 
in large vessels to the middle of the continent; that Portuguese traders actually 
visited the great falls, and that the English could easily reach them during four 
months of the year, Dr. Livingstone was, after a little time, obliged to finish 
with the discovery, for so he called it, that flat-bottomed boats can ascend to 
Tété. Thus a great national effort, with unusual agitation, ends in discovering 
what had been known to all the world for three centuries. 

The great Zambezi having thus proved a delusion, as might have been easily 
foreseen, Dr. Livingstone adroitly shifted to the river Shire (Sheeré), which, 
running for some distance nearly parallel with the Cuama, enters the latter on 
its left bank a little below Senna. The Shire, called by early geographers the 
Cuavo (or Cuabo, whence the Suabo of comparatively recent maps), was said to 
come from the first lake of the Nile. In 1798 Dr. Lacerda, governor of the 
Rios de Senna, in reference to a shallow lake in the north, which, as we shall 
presently see, may be the Moero of Dr. Livingstone, wrote as follows :—‘“ This 
lake, according to the natives, discharges its waters by two different channels, 
one of them entering the Zambezi (the new Zambezi of the writer, the 
Chambezi of Gamitto), flowing to the west, the other joining the Murusuro, 
on the banks of which stands the Cazembe’s town.” Murusuro means a piece 
of water or great river, and under this vague term are obviously confounded 
the river Luapula and lake Mofo. He then adds:—‘‘ This river Murusuro 
passes behind the Morembala mountain, which is close to the mountain (?) on the 
opposite side, which some of our people call Nanja ya Matope, and others Shire. 
It takes three days to cross it.” Notwithstanding the manifest corruption or 
mutilation of this passage, probably by the omission of a line, it is plain that 
Lacerda, seventy years ago, knew of the connection of the Shire and the lake, 
and believed this lake behind Morembale to be identical with that on the shores 
of which stands the Cazembe’s town. 

Dr. Livingstone’s examination of the Shire and of the lake whence it flows, 
began in January, 1859, and was resumed in 1861 and 1863. The results of 
these several expeditions shall be here brought together. The river was found 
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to be navigable in a boat for 200 miles. Farther on, a series of cataracts, down 
which the stream descends 1,200 feet, obstruct the passage for thirty or forty 
miles. Above these the river flows tranquilly from the lake. Its width at its 
outlet is but eighty yards, but it soon expands so as to form a lake some twelve 
miles long and three or four wide, closely girt with papyrus, and named 
Pamilombe. Near the banks of the Shire our traveller saw 800 elephants in an 
extensive marsh, called Nyanja Mukulu (great lake), and also a very extensive 
lagoon, some miles in length and breadth, and known as Nyanja ya Matope 
(mud lake), or Nyanja Pangono (little lake ?). These names are thus 
carefully noted, we suspect, in order that they may intercept and carry off 
the criticisms connected with them. But big and little are terms too common 
to avail for identification, and we have abundant proof that the lake crossed by 
traders, between the Ajéo and the Anguro is the Great Lake. 

In 1861 he launched a boat on the lake, which he henceforth calls Nyassa, 
and the southern extremity of which was found to be in lat. 14° 25’S., long. 
35° 30’ E. Its breadth for some distance did not appear to exceed twenty 
miles, though doubled at one part by a deep bay on the west. Farther north, 
it increased to fifty or sixty miles. But how could the width of the lake be 
ascertained by observations made in a boat steered close to the western shore ? 
Approximate measurements, we are told, were made as often as the mountains 
in the east were visible. But from these measurements could be deduced only 
the distance of the observed mountains, and not that of the low fore-shore, which 
even in smooth water (and the lake was very stormy) might be below the 
horizon at the distance of a league? The western shore presented a succession 
of small bays, with hills at a little distance, which grew higher and closed on 
the lake towards the north, where the mountains rose abruptly from the waves. 
The last observation made was in Mankambira’s village, in lat. 11° 44’ S.; but 
the boat proceeded twenty-four miles farther, and twenty miles more are 
claimed for the extent of vision, so that the survey reached, according to 
Dr. Livingstone, the northern boundary of the lake, which, closed in by 
mountains, would thus terminate in lat. 10° 55’ S., with a length of 210 miles. 

Again, in 1863, he ascended the Shire to examine more closely the lake 
region, and to push his discoveries farther north, though the latter project was 
marred by the receipt of a despatch recalling the expedition, and thus abridging 
the time at his disposal. Few incidents of this journey call for remark. His 
road lay often at some distance from the lake, with a range of mountains on 
the left hand, which, as he heard no general appellation for them, he named 
Kirk’s Mountains. Nevertheless, this is therange which in old maps was entitled 
‘* the Spine of the World” (Espinhacio do Mundo)—the pompous translation, 
perhaps, of a native name of very different import. Turning north-eastwards 
to Kotakota Bay, a little north of the 13th parallel, where he found Arab 
traders building a vessel to cross the lake, he thence struck north-westwards 
to the summit of the ridge, which proved to be the edge of an extensive table- 
land—steep on the east, and sloping gently towards the west. Having crossed 
some tributaries of ‘‘the Loangwa of the lake” which flows eastwards, and visited 
the chief, Muazi, he hastened on to the goal of his journey, described in these 
words: ‘‘ We were now on the sources of ‘the Loangwa of the Maravi,’ which 
enters the Zambezi at Zumbo, and were struck by the great resemblance 
which the boggy and sedgy streams here present to the source of the Leeba.” 
A traveller who ascends a stream along its chief arms, may justly boast of 
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reaching its sources; but how can any one discern in the aspect of bogs and 
marshes the destination of the waters running through them ? 

There is good reason to believe that the river in question derives its supplies 
chiefly from the great mountains of Muchingue, farther north. Where crossed 
by the Portuguese, it was a rapid river, with high banks of sandstone (Gamitto 
says, of chalk), bearing traces of the demolition and great changes annually 
wrought by the floods. Why does Dr. Livingstone persist in giving a name 
learned from his Makololo followers to the river always called by the Portu- 
guese Aroangoa (in old writers, Arwanha), and, more particularly, Aroangoa 
do Norte, to distinguish it from three other rivers of the same name? And why 
does he add ‘‘ of the Maravi,”’ since there is no reason to believe that this name 
is used by the natives as a national designation? It is arbitrarily applied by 
the Portuguese, chiefly to the people about the lake; but not to the Ansheva, 
who are on the upper waters of the river in question, and about its sources. 

The chief discovery made at this point is thus recorded: ‘‘ As we proceeded 
west, we passed over the sources not only of the Loangwa, but also of another 
stream, called Moitala, or Moitawa, which was represented to be the main 
feeder of lake Bemba. This would be of little importance but for the fact 
that the considerable river, Luapula, is said to flow out of Bemba to the west- 
ward, and then to spread out into another and much larger lake, named Moero 
or Moelo. Flowing still farther in the same direction, it forms lake Mofue or 
Mofu, and passing the town of Cazembe, turns northward to lake Tanga- 
nyika.” Here our author manifests his total incapability of precision,—he 
neglects to fix his farthest point by observation; and speaking of what he 
deems to be two important sources, he gives no indication of their relative 
positions. His original account, however, published in the Proceedings of 
the Royal Geographical Society (ix. p. 9), removes some of this difficulty.* There 
we read that he found a number of shallow valleys, like those in Lunda. 
“Some of them had rivers flowing away to the S.W.; and he was told by the 
people that they flowed into the Loangwa, which entered the Zambezi at 
Zumbo. ‘Another river flowed to the N.N.W., called Moitala, or Moitawa, 
and which they said flowed into lake Bemba, ten days distant.” Thus it 
appears that he did not pass over the sources of those two rivers, but speaks of 
them from hearsay; and the course here assigned to the Moitala appears 
incredible. We know that the road northward from the Aroangoa ascends for 
eight or nine days the valley of the Pamazi, running down from the mountain 
mass called Muchingue (i.e. the deep defile), the highest in this region. The ele- 
vation of Muchingue was estimated, with enormous exaggeration, by Gamitto, to 
be a (Portuguese) league, or 20,000 feet. How, then, can the Moitala be sup- 
posed to flow through these mountains ? ' This difficulty drives us to the conjecture 
that Dr. Livingstone totally mistook the expressions used by his informants or 
interpreters, and that the last and variable syllable of the name Moita-la or 
Moita-wa was in fact but the prefix, in different dialects, of the succeeding and 
qualifying word. Muita is in fact the name of the rivulet bounding on the south 
the Marambo, or estate of the Portuguese, on the banks of the Aroangoa, and 
separating it from the estate of Bamba. Indeed, the chief, Muazi, visited by 
Dr. Livingstone, might possibly be the successor of Lacerda’s Muazabamba or 
Mazavamba. 

But let us admit as a last resource, that a profound fissure in the Muchingue 
Mountains allows the Muitala to flow to lake Bemba, ten days distant, we 
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have now to follow the river that issues from the lake. The abundant informa- 
tion which we possess respecting the road to the Cazembe shows that it is 
nowhere crossed by the Luapula. A variation of name, however, in this case, 
is not incredible. The river said by Dr. Livingstone’s informants to flow west- 
wards appears to be the New Zambezi of Lacerda, and this is the more likely, 
since Za-mbezi, fishy, is obviously an epithet of merely local applicability. The 
New Zambezi joins the Luapula, the country in the angle between them being 
a great marsh or lagoon, connected, as already observed, with both rivers, by 
sluggish water-courses, crossed by the traveller on matted aquatic vegetation, 
which sinking under his weight, exposes his legs to the attacks of innumerable 
leeches. These deep channels environ also the site occupied by the chief called 
by Lacerda Moiro a Chinto, a title probably derived from the locality. Is it 
not probable that the lake Moero heard of by our author is the great lagoon on 
the west of Moiro, and called also Panpaje? His statement that the Luapula is 
twice crossed on the road to the Cazembe has no foundation. That river flows 
north-eastwards a short day’s journey west of the Cazembe’s town, which stands 
on the southern shore of lake Moiva or Mofo. The Arabs reaching the river 
from the north, through the country of the Arungo, call it the river Murungo, 
and describe it, doubtless from conjecture, as entering the sea of Tanganyika, 
while others confound it with lake Mofo, which probably receives it. 

Dr. Livingstone might assuredly play the part of a great discoverer with 
a better grace if he were less obstinately ignorant, and would condescend to 
complete the work of his predecessors, instead of picking up, with much ado, 
the elements of confusion. He shows his inability to make pertinent inquiry, 
when he talks of Katanga’s country and Cazembe, and the Lulua flowing into 
the Luapula. He formerly maintained that both these rivers join the Liamébyi, 
and now a second journey into the heart of Africa has cured him of only half 
of this gross error. He ought to have known that the chief entitled “the” 
Cazembe, is lord of Katanga, a territory and town on the river Luviri, an 
affluent of the Luapula. The town of Katanga, not far from the copper mines, 
is, according to the Arab traders, more populous than the Cazembe’s capital ; 
the inhabitants are comparatively civilised, and hospitable to strangers. It is 
a point which an intelligent, unbiassed traveller, might reach with ease and 
advantage, not through the Cazembe’s capital, but directly from the Babiza. 

When Dr. Livingstone first inquired of the people on the shores of the lake 
respecting its northern end, he was laughed at. Who knew anything of 
its end? When close to it he was gravely assured that there was no 
lake (no stagnant water was perhaps intended), but that the river Shire 
stretched northwards to a distance of two months’ journey, where it came from 
between high rocks. Our author’s comment on this seems to be founded on 
Captain Grant’s story of a wondrous tunnel under lake Mofo, and he supposes 
the river, the existence of which he elsewhere denies, to run through a voleanic 
fissure, so deep as to seem subterraneous. He fails to perceive, however, that 
the only clear point in Captain Grant’s account of the tunnel is its position 
between the Arungo and Awembe, east of the Cazembe. The Babiza met 
with, all travellers and traders, told him, that wherever the lake might be 
crossed, the whole commerce of the country passed along the road on its 
western side. Yet he says that Mankambira, a chief near the lake, in 
lat. 11° 44°, gave him the names of the various stations round the northern 
end of the lake to the opposite coast. Why then. has he not stated these 
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particulars? Why has he remained apparently unacquainted with the opposite 
coast? We need not call witnesses to contradict his assertion, nor appeal to 
the unanimous testimony of all the traders, African and Arab, met with on the 
coast by Erhardt, as to the continuity of the lake northwards ; or to the silence 
of Roscher, who took the northern road to the lake, as to its northern termina- 
tion. We shall confute Dr. Livingstone with his own words. He saw the 
lake closed in towards the north by mountains rising precipitously from the 
water. How then could there be a road along the shore? The experienced 
Babiza met with knew nothing of such a road. He is pleased to inform us 
that the Mazitu, occupying the mountains, being adverse to the slave trade, 
close the road through their country round the lake. If this barbarous nation 
really existed, and we believe it to be altogether the creation of fancy and 
mistake, it would doubtless promote the slave trade, and make the most of 
the roads through its territory. We donot believe that Dr. Livingstone learned 
anything from the natives respecting the northern end of the lake. Had he 
asked the plain question whether the Nyanja, on the shores of which he stood, 
was connected with the Nyanja of the Cazembe’s or of the Muefiemuezi country, 
he might have been understood and satisfactorily replied to. The opinion 
that the sea of Tanganyika (such is the Arabic expression, and not lake Tan- 
ganyika) is a separate sea, did not originate with him, though founded on a 
misconstruction of his words, and now applied by him in deference to his 
patrons. When preparing to visit Nyanja in 1859, he expressed his hopes 
that he might sail northwards till he met Captain Burton. The name of the 
mountain Kumara, the ‘‘ end” (?), placed in his map at the northern part of 
Nyanja, ought to be Kumiara, ‘‘ the mass of rocks.” 

Had Dr. Livingstone condescended to make himself acquainted with the 
routes of the traders, Angolan and Arab, who had crossed the lake, he might 
easily have proved, while throwing a broad and steady light on an interesting 
region, that he had trodden the very route always followed by those who cross 
the continent. But he recognises no predecessor in the career of discovery, and 
gropes in the dark rather than follow a guide. When, therefore, the account 
of his journey to Nyassa appeared without any mention of the stations enume- 
rated in the routes already published, it was naturally concluded that he had 
not reached the point where the passage of the lake is ordinarily effected. A 
paper read at the Royal Geographical Society in June, 1864, and having for its 
object to trace the traders’ route across Africa, afforded the friends of Dr. 
Livingstone an opportunity of conciliating his route with those across the same 
tract, and previously published. Leaving this task, however, unattempted, 
they were content to triumph in attributing to the author of the paper the 
defect of the illustrative map, drawn by the Society’s officer, and in which the 
southern portion of the lake was omitted. "What he and his flatterers have left 
undone we now proceed to accomplish. 

The servants of Silva Porto who crossed Africa in 1854 in company with 
Arab traders returning from Benguela, joined a large party of Babiza or 
Wabiza in the country of the latter, so that their whole caravan numbered 
2,000 persons. Having crossed the Aroangoa do Norte, they travelled eastwards 
across the country of the Chevas (Ansheya) and Tumbuca, the latter people 
being, as the Portuguese inform us, Batonga, or predial serfs of the former, and 
not allowed to wear woollen cloth. Passing the ridge which forms the water- 
shed between the Lake and the Aroangoa their attention was attracted by a 
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conspicuous rock, called by them Quecenje, probably the Kisungu of our 
author. They then crossed the river Ualero, and entered the hilly and fertile 
but treeless country of Quipeta, on the banks of the lake. This is evidently 
the Chipata (i.e. the gate or gate-toll) of Dr. Livingstone, who also mentions 
the Sheva and Tumbuca. Going along the shores of the lake for five days, 
through Quipeta, they entered the territories of Guashi, resisted his demands 
of payment, and had to tight their way for nine days. Guashi being taken 
prisoner, was shot with arrows. Then through the domain of Cabanga they 
reached that of Bumbi, where the Nyanja, a mile wide, was crossed to 
Lohungue, on the opposite shore. From all this, knowing the position of Quipeta, 
we may conclude that the Arabs and their friends, marching seventeen days 
along the shore of the lake, crossed it at its southern extremity, or rather at 
the mouth of the Shire. Perhaps the chief, Bumbi, whom they found at that 
point, was the Muene Muezi (lord of the village or estate) of our author, who 
mistook a general title for a proper name. He knew nothing of Gamitto’s 
suggestion that the empire of Moenemugi or Muene Muezi was situate in the 
country immediately north of Tété, where the title in question is of frequent 
occurrence. ; 

Thus by merely two names (Tumbuca and Chipata) we are enabled to establish 
an effective though no very precise agreement of the routes before us. But 
Erhardt’s map, a nine-days’ wonder of the Royal Geographical Society, as 
much extolled at its first appearance as it is now decried, will enable us to go 
much further. He names the two chief ferries across the lake. The more 
northern one on the western shore, Zenga (the German z), is identical with 
Dr. Livingstone’s Tsenga, and in both maps the river Lintipe is near the ferry. 
Again, near the southern extremity of both maps occurs the name Mosauka. 
‘The high table-land Ndonda, towards the northern end of Livingstone’s lake, is 
Erhardt’s mountainous country, Kamdunda. Nusseewa, where Roscher reached 
the lake, was opposite to Malimba, clearly the Marimba of our author’s map. 
Finally, the mountain (?) (probably rather strait) Murémbo, said to signify 
union or junction, described to our author by Senhor Candido, seems to be 
Pa-milombo, at the junction of the great and little lakes. The prefix ‘‘ pa” so 
frequently occurring in names about the lake, is used in Sowahily or the coast 
language only after the word pahali or mahali, ‘“‘ place” expressed or under- 
stood. Thus Pa-miiamba, the native name of Formosa Bay, signifies ‘‘ the 
place of the crocodile,” or, in Gallic phrase, ‘‘aux crocodiles.” In like manner 
the cataract Pa-mozimo on the Shire is ‘‘ the Ghost’s Fall.”” Hence it appears 
that the expression Nyanja pangono, used in the interior, is not exactly the 
equivalent of Nyassa ndogo, or little lake, in the language of the coast, but 
means the ‘‘small part” or ‘‘narrows.” The name Mitete given to these 
narrows by Nasib, signifies canes or reeds, and probably referred to the fringe 
of papyrus round Pamilombe. It must be especially noted that according to 
Erhardt, who conversed with Wakamdunda, it is to the north of their country, 
of which Dr. Livingstone had but a distant view, that the Nyanja bends to the 
west. 

Dr. Livingstone’s jealousy as a discoverer never slumbers. He duly reminds 
us that he reached Nyassa in September, whereas Dr. Roscher did not see it 
till November. He ridicules the pretensions of the Portuguese to any know- 
ledge of the lake, and yet but few years have elapsed since he related how Senhor 
Candido had visited Lake Maravi forty-five days north-north-west from Tété, 
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and had crossed it in thirty-six hours. He rejoices that the prompt publication 
of his letters in the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, by fixing 
dates, established his priority. Such an organ of publicity is in truth invaluable, 
if enlightened and impartial; but as soon as it stoops to partisanship, to puffing, 
and suppression of truth, it becomes a nuisance. But if Candido cannot be said 
to have discovered the lake, because publication is the essence of discovery, was 
not the lake discovered in 1845 when a Memoir in the Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society was devoted to its description ; and again in 1852, when 
further particulars were added to the preceding account ? It is a curious singu- 
larity in the volume before us, that the lake heretofore and always correctly 
called by Dr. Livingstone, Nyanja, in the language of the country, is here called 
Nyassa, the Sowahily name given to it in the volume entitled ‘‘ Inner Africa 
Laid Open;” clearly for the purpose of removing all doubts of identity, and 
of showing that he first discovered in 1859 the very same lake that had been 
described from many sources in 1852. 

It is no wonder that Dr. Livingstone, so jealous of his priority, never alludes 
to the mercantile enterprise which has sprung up in South Africa within the 
last thirty years. In the eastern district of the Cape Colony are now many 
traders who habitually go to unknown distances in the interior, being often 
absent for two years. Not a few of them have realised considerable wealth. It 
was stated in 1835 by the Governor of Inhambane that an Englishman (he 
meant a Cape colonist) had passed northward with a waggon to the banks of the 
Zambezi. This was probably one of the Tréchards, an emigrant family who 
settled near Delagoa Bay. While our author was discovering the Zambezi in 
the river of Sesheke, a party of Griquas penetrated up the Chobe to Libébé, a 
point constantly visited by the Portuguese from Benguela. Mr. Messum, a Cape 
merchant and whaler, wrote in 1854 that he first heard of the great lake in the 
interior from a Portuguese major (Coimbra?) whom he met on the Benguclan 
coast, and who had crossed the continent from Mosambique. From the major’s 
statement we may conclude that his route lay through Luy and south of Lobale. 
The conjecture that the Liambeji flows into the Zambezi was made in 1795 by 
José d’Assumpcao e Mello, who then reached the banks of the former river. 
The same opinion was announced by Honorato da Costa in 1803, by Graga in 
1845, and by Ladislaus Magyar two or three years later. But, it will be said, 
Dr. Livingstone proved what they only guessed. That we deny. His discovery, 
when first and most loudly proclaimed, was merely conjectural ; and his sub- 
sequent confirmation of it is still liable to mistrust. Never did a great discoverer 
take less pains to explain and justify his statements, and to convince the justly 
sceptical world. 

The rough-and-ready mental habits of our author being ill suited for dis- 
crimination and precision, he fails miserably when he touches on questions of 
language and ethnology. He speaks of the Asenga or Basenga, and of the Abisa 
or Babisa, but does not explain why he offers two forms of the same name. The 
latter form, with the prefix ba, is doubtless that used by the Makololo; the 
other form, if intended for that used by the people named, is, we believe, incor- 
rect. But he applies to nations names which have not the Gentile form. He 
peoples with the Manganja all the country north of the Cuama or Zambezi from 
Shirwa to Zambo. Now Manganja is obviously an ordinary variation of 
Mongaza, the name given by the Jesuit missionaries to the country of the 
republicans and hill people called Mongazi. This name, pronounced on the 
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south side of the river Mongayi (Mong-a-yi) is now written by the Portuguese 
Munhae, and is rendered in the plural by the Makololo and by Dr. Livingstone, 
Banyai. But it is quite certain that the nation opposite to Tété, above Lupata, 
are Vazimba, and not Vang-a-yi, though doubtless of kindred race. Dr. 
Livingstone talks of ‘‘ a section of Manganja called Muchewa, or Mucheba,” and 
mixes the Matumboka with “the rest of the Manganja.” But the name Ansheva 
(singular, M’sheva) signifies ‘‘ the strangers or foreigners ; ” and their serfs, the 
Tumbuca, are decidedly of the same family as the Anguro and the Ajao on the 
shores of the lake, and not Mangayi. Those tribes on the lake we believe to be 
alone entitled to be styled Maravi, M’ravi being among them the title of kings 
or great chiefs, which farther to the west and south is Mambo. 

We are astonished to read of Zulus on the banks of the Zambezi, exacting 
tribute of the Portuguese. The mother country of the Amazulu is, we 
know, in and adjoining the colony of Natal. But the people called by the 
Portuguese Landeens (correctly written, Landims) Dr. Livingstone does not 
hesitate to recognise as Zulus. Captain Owen, who met Landeens at Delagoa 
Bay, made no such mistake; nor do the independent Boers, who employ them 
in their intercourse with Inhambane, take them for anything but professional 
brayos of the Batonga nation. In fact, the name Landims is the Portuguese 
version of Amalandi, pursuers or followers. But, again, Dr. Livingstone found 
Bazizulu, or Zulus, as he calls them, on the Zambezi, opposite to Zumbo, and 
bands of these Zulus, he says, have advanced far northward. He also informs 
us that they are known through the Portuguese as the Morusuro, which is 
a gross mistake, this word signifying a collection of waters. The Portuguese 
call them Moziruro, meaning, perhaps, M’zqriro, the name of a powerful chief 
on the river Save. But, again, our author meets with Zulus on all the 
Highlands west and north of the lake. It is true, he found by their teeth 
that they were natives of the country, and Zulus only by virtue of their shields, 
whence he concluded that they were incorporated Zulus. He usually names 
them Maziiu, but once, to show his contempt of precision, Azitu. Whence comes 
this name Mazitu, not of Gentile form, nor occurring in any accounts of this 
country from Portuguese or other sources? It is manifest that Dr. Livingstone 
heard these people called ‘‘ Vantu ya Mazitu,” men of the woods, or Bushmen, 
and mistook the descriptive epithet for their name. It might be thought 
impossible for blundering presumptuousness to go further. But Dr. Living- 
stone’s genius is equal to the attempt, and he informs us that “all of the Zulu 
race, the Makololo, the Masai, and the Watuta, are friends of liberty.” This 
must astonish all who remember that the Amazulu were the subjects and slaves 
of the barbarous tyrants Chaka and Dingan. Besides, we know, and from our 
author himself, that the Makololo are Basuto, whom no one in South Africa 
would think of confounding with the Amazulu. The Masai, a tribe of wretched 
cattle-stealers near Kilima njaro, were first raised into importance by Dr. N. 
Shaw, who, in order to warn the Bombay Geographical Society off his 
preserves, and to prevent their sending an exploratory expedition to Eastern 
Africa, announced that the Masai were at war with the Somali! But all that 
we really know of them is, that in race and language they have no connection 
whatever with the Zingian family, to which the Amazulu belong. The Watuta 
are even less known than the Masai. This affectation of large views and 
independent opinion, exemplified again in the suggestion that the Casavi (the 


main branch of the Zaire) flows to the Nile, is ludicrous in one who repels all 
information placed within his reach. W. D. Coorzy. 
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THE opening of the British Parliament was a splendid and solemn, but also a 
painful ceremonial. It was not a pleasing thing to see the Majesty of England, 
richly, but not royally, attired, sitting in moody abstraction beside or upon her 
robes of state, surrounded by her children and her councillors, while an aged 
lord read the speech which was framed for the Queen’s own lips. That was the 
discord which marred the harmony. And this discord grated on more ears 
probably than her Majesty may imagine. It grates on the ears of the people, 
including all ranks, and suggests questions which it is not easy to answer. No 
doubt the spectacle was fine, but so it might have been had a superbly-finished 
lay figure been seated cunningly on the throne. What the spectators wanted 
was the proof that the principal personage was alive, and active in the fulfil- 
ment of her show duties, which are also real in their way. The English people 
are said to have not too much imagination. The best way to diminish it is to 
cut short the supplies which stimulate that faculty divine. The grief of her 
Majesty may still be very severe, but where is there a finer sight than duty 
overcoming feeling? ‘What a profound impression her Majesty might haye 
made upon her subjects had she shown that when her public duties called for 
the sacrifice, she could sacrifice her grief, or rather put it under control! A 
few days before this remarkable ceremony, at which Queen Victoria consented 
to play the part of a mute, Mr. Bright, on the occasion of the re-election of 
Mr. Speaker Denison, had objected to the etiquette which compels members to 
adorn themselves in Court dress when they dine officially with Mr. Speaker. 
Whether intentionally or not, did not her Majesty justify Mr. Bright, when 
she dispensed with her royal robes and gave up her royal right of speech in the 
House of Lords? It is deep regret, not in any degree anger, which all feel at 
this shrinking of the Queen from the duties of her high state, and although the 
impression may and will fade, it will be dangerous to renewit. If the Crown 
is to keep its high place, the wearer of the crown must fulfil the political and 
social duties which appertain to royalty. Excellent as our political machinery 
is, an absentee monarch would be as much as we could long bear, perhaps 
more. There was profound truth as well as sharp satire in the impudent 
placard stuck upon the gates of Buckingham Palace two years ago—‘‘ These 
handsome and commodious premises to let, the owner haying retired from 
business.” But that is a feeling we should not like to see encouraged, yet it 
was revived in all its force by the late abdication of royal duty. How easy it 
would be to stay the current of this feeling is shown by the impression which 
the simple act of kissing the Princess of Wales made upon all observers, the 
sole act, except that of walking into and out of the House, which her Majesty 
performed. 

As to the speech itself, the reading of which put Lord Cranworth for the 
moment in the position of the sovereign, for it was all in the first person, a 
large number of the paragraphs beginning with the pronoun “I,” it is chiefly 
remarkable for its length, the absence of originality, characteristic of speeches 
framed to secure unanimity, and a certain ambiguity about the passage relating 
to reform. There is no need to discuss the speech. Nearly everything it con- 
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tained had been made public and discounted beforehand. Nobody, nowadays, 
ever looks for anything new in a speech from the throne. Publicity has attained 
such a sway here that even Cabinet secrets are hardly secret any longer, the 
intentions of the Prime Minister are known to the world almost before they are 
known to his colleagues, and men are made Cabinet Ministers long before they 
are aware of it. It is to the proceedings of Parliament that we look for the 
development of Ministerial policy, now, more than ever, the policy of public 
opinion. We turn, therefore, to the debates and proceedings to discover the 
drift of the political currents, upon the violence and volume of which depend the 
fate of Ministries and legislation. 

And what is it which has taken the first place in the debates? Not Reform 
of Parliament, that has receded into the background at present. It is the Cattle 
Plague and the state of Ireland which occupy the foreground—the physical and 
the moral pestilence which respectively threaten, in one case the prosperity of 
British agriculture, in the other the convalescence of Ireland. And in the 
highest sense both the plague in the farmstead and the plague in the basis of 
Trish society are far more important and momentous than reform. The Cattle 
Plague is doubly menacing. It threatens the foundations of agricultural 
prosperity in Britain, and also the constitutional basis of local government. 
The first night of the session, after Parliament was constituted, was almost 
entirely devoted to the Cattle Plague. There were exceptions, to which we 
shall refer in their place, as they were important. But the debates in both 
Houses exhibited peers and county magnates confessing their own impotence 
as administrators, sharply denouncing local self-government, and crying aloud 
for despotism. The agricultural mind has proved to be quite inadequate to the 
work demanded of it, and it naturally turns round and rates the Government, 
not only for the shortcomings fairly chargeable against the executive, but for 
the shortcomings of all the local authorities in Great Britain. Up to a certain 
point, it is admitted, the Government is not liable to serious censure, but beyond 
that point it is assailed by censures the most severe. And what is the point ? 
The point is where the Government had conferred great powers upon local 
bodies. So far the Government is right. But the point where the censure 
begins is exactly the point where the local authorities showed that they could not 
use the weapons put into their hands. Because they were unequal to the task, 
they want to censure the Government. They ask for a general, uniform, rigid 
decree, prohibiting the movement of cattle all over the country, ordaining 
the slaughter of all beasts infected or in contact with infection, enforcing the 
slaughter of cattle imported at the port of entry, and of fat cattle, if not on the 
farm, then at the place whither they may be driven for sale. And they want 
these rigid measures to be carried out directly by the Government. Because 
the Government has neither the machinery nor the power to do it, and the 
work to be done is peculiarly their work, they exclaim that it is the Govern- 
ment which is shirking responsibility! Now if the Government were to try 
to do what is demanded they would have to create the machinery. But what 
the agricultural mind wants is to be placed in a position to carry out such 
measures as it may think fit, and to throw the responsibility on the executive 
of the country. If they got powers compulsory, not permissive, then they 
could lay the ground to a claim for compensation from the national exchequer. 
Probably they would disclaim any such intention, but in demanding that the 
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Government should take upon itself their responsibilities, they are, whether 
intentionally or not, preparing a case for compensation. But ought the local 
authorities to be permitted to shrink from the discharge of their duties ? 
Certainly not. They have a right to demand powers, but they must use those 
powers and supplement them by voluntary exertion. The Aberdeen example 
settles conclusively the whole controversy. What Aberdeen has done the other 
counties could do. It is open to them to combine and provide for the slaughter 
of diseased cattle at once, for the isolation of the centres of infection, for the 
compensation of the sufferers. The Government might justly empower the 
counties to levy rates, and empower the county associations to slay diseased 
cattle. But the county authorities must be held responsible for the use they 
make of the powers conferred. The complaint ofa host of gentlemen, not other- 
wise wanting in sense and resolution, that they are incompetent to take care of 
their own vital interests, is humiliating. By energetic and wise action they 
can even now saye their cattle. But it is obvious to all, except themselves, 
that it is out of the power of a Government like ours to do it for them. We 
cannot improvise a despotism even to stamp out a cattle plague. 

It was probably party exigencies which induced Lord Derby to request Lord 
Feversham to withdraw his proposed amendment on the Address censuring the 
Government for not having stopped the Cattle Plague. There were no such 
considerations to arrest The O'Donoghue, who wanted the House of Commons 
to declare that disaffection was the cause of Fenianism, and that it was the duty 
of the Government to remove the cause, or to prevent him from pressing his 
motion to a division. In one sense a strong but vague disaffection is the cause 
of Fenianism, and in every sense it is the duty of the Government to remove © 
that cause. But it was rightly held that the first duty of any government is 
to punish sedition, and that the condemnation of Fenianism, which strikes at 
the roots of society, should be distinct and emphatic. For Fenianism does not 
seek redress of grievances by the constitutional methods open to it. Fenianism 
proposes a general overturn by violence. It places itself in a category different 
from that of the legal reformers, and it can only be properly dealt with by the 
strong arm of the law. The O’Donoghue discredited Fenianism by declaring 
that he was not anti-British; but he would not condemn Fenianism, lest he 
should be thought to approve of ‘‘ English misrule,” to which he traces all the 
evils of Ireland. His supporters took the same line. Followed out to their 
logical consequences, the arguments of The O’Donoghue iand us in a repeal of 
the Union and a Roman Catholic State Church. They tended to justify open 
hostility to the existing state of things, and went, in their courageous frankness 
to the very verge of ‘‘ treason.” But although the House dissented by a large 
majority from his opinions, his courage and candour and tact secured both 
sympathy and respect for the orator. 

The characteristic of the debate, however, was Mr. Gladstone’s first appear- 
ance as leader of the House. This had been looked for with considerable 
anxiety, but little apprehension by his friends, and they may rest satisfied that 
if his general performance of the functions of leader come up to the sample 
afforded on the 8th of February, it will be long since the House had a leader 
of more brilliant promise. His speech was marked by tact as well as force, 
and, what is of equal value, by a genuine sympathy with the nobler feelings of 
his opponents. Rejecting the proposed amendment as alike inopportune and 
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impolitic, and as pledging the House to more than it could possibly perform, 
he admitted that there were evils in the state of Ireland, and that it was the 
duty of the Government to look into them, and try to remove them. But the 
evils of Ireland are inveterate. Where misgovernment and oppression haye 
long prevailed, by removing the causes we ought not to expect to get rid 
immediately of the effect. ‘‘ You may withdraw the weapon which causes the 
wound, but it does not follow that the process of healing will be immediate.” 
Nor does it follow that nothing should be done except in the way of coercing 
and repressing the Fenians. For the guilt does not lie all on one side, and the 
reason and right on the other. Therefore he would look at the causes of the 
cause of Fenianism, but would not utter vague promises liable to be misunder- 
stood, ‘‘especially when addressed to a people whose minds are yet sore and 
sensitive with the recollection of former wrongs.” It is this recognition of 
the grounds of Irish discontent which is a marked characteristic of this speech. 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue, speaking at a dinner in Dublin, had already uttered 
promises of legislative measures intended to remove grievances. Mr. Glad- 
stone endorsed them. Lord Wodehouse and Mr. Fortescue haye been chosen 
to represent the Government, ‘“‘on the ground that the principles on which 
we know they are prepared to act, and therefore the language in which 
we should expect them to speak, are the principles and are the language 
by which we wish ourselves to be interpreted to the people of Ireland.” 
The Government looks upon the emerging of Fenianism as imposing an obliga- 
tion to deal with the evils of Ireland, and although there are subjects which 
must be dealt with in an imperial spirit, yet subjects specifically Irish will be 
treated ‘‘ with a special view to Irish objects and interests;” and, continued 
Mr. Gladstone, ‘“‘I say this whether the questions may lie in the sphere 
especially of the mind and the feelings of men, as do those connected with 
education and religion; whether they may refer to political arrangements or 
social arrangements, or to that other class of subjects, well worthy, indeed, of 
the attention of Parliament, which are connected with the material prosperity 
of Ireland, and where I frankly own I cling to the hope, though quite unable 
to define the precise extent or even the precise manner in which Parliament 
may be able to realise that hope, that it may be possible for England to do 
hereafter that which she has often done before, to assist with a liberal hand 
perhaps under improved circumstances and with views matured by experience, 
to promote the development of that material prosperity.” What more specific 
promise of large measures embracing every great subject supposed to lie at the 
root of Irish discontent would it be possible for a prudent Minister to proffer ? 
For within this comprehensive category come the Church, education, land 
tenure, and even loans for public works. And, indeed, rumour of no wild 
kind leads us to look for legislation specially devised to satisfy Irish objects and 
Irish interests. The necessity is imperative; for in the face of possible com- 
binations, nay, for the sake of quiet alone, and quite apart from the higher aim 
of doing justice for the sake of justice—a motive as powerful with Mr. Glad- 
stone as with any man—there is a high imperial interest at stake. To develop 
the full strength of the empire Ireland must be satisfied, and looking all around 
into the dark realm of contingent possibilities, who is able to say how soon the 
need may arise for the exercise of that full strength in the interest of imperial 
safety ? After Mr. Gladstone’s able speech it is not surprising that the House 
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refused to incur even the suspicion of paltering with Fenianism, by 346 to 25. 
Yet it is right to remark that among the twenty-five were Mr. Bright and Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, neither of whom explained why, under the circumstances, 
he voted for the amendment. By the way, where was Mr. Disraeli? What 
was he doing? Was he, as usual, ‘lying by” in defiance of all usage to 
speak after the leader of the House had spoken; and, if so, why did he not 
speak? Was it because he heard Mr. Gladstone say that he reserved his right 
to speak again should any other subjects be adverted to after the amendment 
had been disposed of ? At all events the great Conservative party did not like 
to see their leader so manifestly shirk an encounter with the leader of the 
House. 

Neither the Queen’s speech nor the debates on the Address have done much 
towards defining the position of the Cabinet on the question of Reform. Nor 
have the answers of Lord Russell to deputations helped materially towards that 
end. So far as the speech goes the measure pointed at is nothing but a Lower- 
ing of the Franchise Bill, and Lord Russell has contented himself with stating 
that the bill shall be such as in his judgment is demanded by the requirements 
of the time. And rumour affirms that the franchise will be a £10 rental for 
counties and a £6 rating for boroughs; with, it is hinted, a lodger franchise, 
but about that the gossips are sceptical. If such is the intention of Ministers, 
or anything of a similarly restricted nature, it is in the highest degree doubtful 
whether it will secure a majority in the House of Commons, and whether it is 
not certain to be rejected in the House of Lords. Mr. Bright and his followers 
may support it, as an instalment, but it is questionable whether even they will 
vote for a £6 rating borough franchise. When, last Friday, Mr. Bright said 
he “‘ hoped ” to agree with the policy of the Government, his words and his 
looks were taken as a menace on both sides of the House, and it is well known 
that the Radicals regard any rating franchise as unfair and liable to abuse, and 
a £6 rating franchise as a mockery. Doubt, therefore, hangs over that part of 
the question, and after all Lord Russell may decide that a £6 rental franchise 
is one of the requirements of the time. But it is no longer doubtful that a very 
large section of the House of Commons, perhaps a majority, formed of the 
whole Conservative and a fraction of the Liberal party, will look upon any 
bill as an evil which does not deal with the whole question. Lord Grey’s 
forcible speech, Lord Derby’s threatening language, Mr. Bouverie’s declarations, 
understood to be not for himself alone, put this beyond question. On the 
other hand it must be borne in mind that many who utter these warning cries 
do not want any reform at all; and ‘hence their speeches are looked upon as 
tactical movements to drive the subject out of Parliament altogether. Never- 
theless, even these are right and politic in saying with Lord Derby that, if 
Reform is dealt with, it should be dealt with in such a way as will settle it 
‘once for all.” The supposed Ministerial plan would provide for a series of 
reform bills. It would leave room for a fresh agitation, for it would leave 
untouched the vital question of the redistribution of political power. What is 
wanted isa measure to put Reform to sleep, so that Parliament might set to 
work on the great social and political business of the nation, undisturbed by 
discussions on the constitutional machinery. Moreover it would be sound 
policy on the part of a government which stakes its existence on a reform of 
Parliament, to bring in a bold and comprehensive measure, one of that kind 
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which they could defend at the hustings. But who could grow enthusiastic 
over a £6 rating franchise ? Unless Ministers are better advised and bring in 
a conclusive measure, we believe with Mr. Bouverie that they will meet with 
defeat, a defeat they will deserve. And then what will they see? The Tories 
come in and carry a real reform. It stands in their way quite as much as it 
does in that of their opponents. They may not desire reform, but they would 
like the glory a successful legislative effort would shed over their reputation. 
In short, there is no consideration, whether it be as regards the interests of 
party or the interests of the country, which does not condemn the alleged policy 
of Ministers, and point to a once-for-all settlement as the proper aim of 
statesmen. 

It is the wavering look of the Ministry which has probably revived the 
natural longing of the Tories for office. The note of preparation is busy in the 
opposition camp, and Lord Derby is understood to have waived his reluctance 
to hold power again. That Mr. Disraeli is still an obstacle everybody knows; 
but why not make him a peer and put him on the shelf’ The chances of the 
Tories, so far as can be discerned, lie in this reform question, and nowhere 
else. It is scarcely possible that they can prevail by the aid of the cattle 
plague. Upon the Jamaica business their chances are less than they were 
before the House met, for they go headlong in approval of Mr. Eyre, and 
one of them thinks he should receive the thanks of Parliament. Ireland might 
be, as it has been before, good ground for faction fighting, but the Tories 
know there is a great deal at stake there, and that the English and Scotch 
are getting weary of the never-ending turmoil about Ivish affairs. But on 
Reform, if the Government makes a false move, their ground is sure and their 
triumph certain. So they are all eager for a sight of the Bill upon which the 
battle is to be fought. But if Lord Russell comes to understand the real 
requirements of the time, and adopts a daring strategy in his measures to 
meet them, the chances of the Tories are very slight indeed. 

Upon the Jamaica question the Government stands in a very fair position. 
Whether or not, as is rumoured, Mr. Cardwell showed any reluctance originally 
to deal in a becoming manner with Mr. Eyre, the Blue Book shows that he 
has carried out the resolution of the Cabinet with frigid correctness and 
decorum. However he may, at first, have been inclined to stand by a subor- 
dinate, even when he was in the wrong, it must haye become apparent to him 
that when that subordinate left him without any evidence in support of the 
assertions he made to justify his sanguinary proceedings, inquiry at least by 
independent men was imperative. For it is the peculiarity of the Jamaica 
Blue Book that it reyeals nothing. There is not a particle of evidence even 
to excuse the slaughter of the coloured subjects of the Queen, the judicial slaying 
of Mr. Gordon, the illegal floggings, the arbitrary arrests, and the surmise, 
framed aprés coup, that there was a vast conspiracy to exterminate the white men. 
All that we have learned, we have learned on the authority of Mr. Eyre and 
the soldiers and civilians in his service. Yet we are told in peremptory tones 
to suspend judgment by those very people who, like Lord Derby, profess to be 
incompetent to pass judgment, and in the next breath affirm that the Govern- 
ment should haye stood by Governor Eyre, and have moved a vote of thanks to 
‘him in both Houses. - Happily, although Mr. Cardwell’s despatches are not 
equal to the occasion, the honour of the country has been so far sayed by the 
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course the Cabinet directed him to take, and which he has taken; and, as to 
tho future, that the nation will take care of itself. Sir Henry Storks has been 
obliged to summon the Legislature of the island to give the Commissioners 
power to take evidence on oath, and they have promised to give it. And, 
pending the inquiry, if the Tories think fit to pass their time in vindicating 
Mr. Eyre, and in identifying themselves with his ruthless acts, they are 
welcome to the reputation it will bring them. 

The Administration which began to be formed four months ago has only just 
been completed. To an accident in the hunting-field we owe it that another 
new man has been brought into the Cabinet, for Lord Hartington, although 
not so new as Mr. Goschen, is still a newman. As Under Secretary for War 
he has earned a repute for industry, and a fair share of ability, while in the House 
he has shown that he can speak with clearness and readiness, if not with 
eloquence and force. As Secretary for War he will have to show higher 
qualities than these; and if he is not belied, he has one faculty which will be 
needed—the faculty of saying ‘‘ No.” Nevertheless, all is necessarily promise 
in the new Cabinet Minister. Sir Charles Wood will be more missed at the 
India Office than Lord de Grey in Pall Mall. Nowhe has gone out of the 
official world to take care of his health, he is universally admitted to have been 
an able Minister; and if nature had not denied him the gift of Parliamentary 
speech, he would have been so recognised long ago. Lord de Grey is not 
wholly new to the duties of an office in which he served an apprenticeship as 
Under-Secretary; but he has to win his spurs as Minister for India. The 
Indians,” it is said, will be delighted at the change of masters; but if they 
miss the ruggedness of Sir Charles Wood, we may miss his sagacity and firm- 
ness. It is very satisfactory to find that the nobler minded men of all parties 
have cordially welcomed Mr. Stansfeld back to office. It is the more satis- 
factory because the reasons which have hitherto kept him out of office, though 
highly creditable to him, were highly discreditable to those who put them 
forward. Lord Russell is as much a Minister of England as Lord Palmerston 
was, and no one believed he would permit the dislikes of a foreign monarch to 
deprive his ministry and his country of the services of an able and an honest 
man. It is a piece of good fortune for Mr. Stansfeld that he represents his 
department in the House of Commons, and we shall probably, for the first time, 
have an interesting as well as a clear speech on the Indian Budget. Lord 
Dufferin has more than ability encugh to make an Under-Secretary for War ; 
and he, too, will have an opportunity of earning distinction in his own House, 
where there are several peers—Lord Grey and Lord Dalhousie, for instance— 
who take an interest in military administration, and one of whom, if report 


speak truly, will moot a question of the greatest moment—whether the powers 


of the Secretary for War are commensurate with his responsibilities, or whether 
those powers are curtailed by some informal and private paper. The Adminis- 
tration, now complete, is better than it promised to be last November, and is 
certainly stronger ; but it would bear yet a little touching here and there, and 
perhaps when the fight about the cattle plague is over, we may see a change in 
the Home Office. 

As frequently happens at this season of the year, British politics have thrown 
continental politics, for the moment, into the shade; but this time it is British 
politics pure and simple, and not the British share in foreign action. That is 
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the novelty of 1866. We are more intent on our own business and less on that 
of our neighbours. Yet continental affairs are not one whit less interesting 
for those who can afford to keep them in view. The French Emperor is picking 
his way carefully and daintily along the thorny path he made for himself in 
Mexico. Matters have now arrived at this point that he has three things to 
dread—a sharp debate in his own Chamber, a cold refusal of the requests he 
has preferred at Washington, and the abrupt return of Maximilian to Europe as 
soon as he hears from Sefior Hidalgo and M. Salliard that the French troops are 
to be withdrawn. Moreover, his Majesty of France is experiencing the delights 
of a stiffer Parliamentary opposition to his despotic rule than he has yet 
encountered, the sign being the numerical increase of minorities. But he meets 
that by greater rigour towards the press and a due exhibition of what the first 
of his name called the ‘‘ vieux bras de l’Empereur.” It will not be so easy to 
satisfy the holders of Mexican securities, or to withstand the keen impromptus 
which M. Thiers is preparing to utter on imperial finance. The Austrian 
Emperor seems to be improving his position at Pesth, where, this time with 
his lovely wife, he has again resided for a short time. The address of the 
Hungarian Diet, though firm, is not extravagant, and as concessions 
must be made to the Hungarians it will be well to make them with a 
good grace. There are signs also, but they may be delusive, of some- 
thing like an approach to a recognition of Italy, commercial interests 
being the pretext for a closer approach to direct relations. In Germany the 
position of Austria is ambiguous, though there can be no doubt that secretly 
the Court of Vienna does not relish the overbearing tactics of Count Bismark. 
That noble statesman is continuing his war with the Parliament. The Deputies 
have taken exception to the hole-and-corner acquisition of Lauenburg, declaring 
it to be invalid without their consent, and citing chapter and verse from the 
Constitution in support of their declaration. Bismark laughs, and braves the 
Deputies, who, he knows, for they make no secret of it, approve heartily of his 
policy of annexation, though not of the means. That is the weak point in 
their case. The contemplated prosecution of two Deputies for words spoken 
in Parliament is more serious. Here Count Bismark is distinctly in the wrong. 
Moreover, he has caused the Supreme Court to move by bringing a pressure 
upon judges, now said to be removable at the pleasure of the Crown, and this 
tampering with the independence of the bench has grievously offended the 
Prussians, who prided themselves, and with reason, on the independence of 
their judges. The Chamber of Deputies will undoubtedly declare the prosecution 
of two of their body to be illegal, and the Prussian people will support them. 
In the East there are faint signs of disturbances, and we observe that the 
French imperialist papers are paying particular and suspicious attention to 
what is going on in the Lebanon, and on the Lower Danube. 


Feb. 12. 
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Tue HEAVENLY FATHER: LECTURES ON MopERN ATHEISM. By ERNEST 
NAVILLE, Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, late Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Geneva. Translated from the French 
by Henry Downton, M.A., English Chaplain at Geneva. Macmillan 
and Co. 1865. 


Ir is impossible that a really good book on Theism and Atheism should be con- 
structed from lectures delivered with acceptance to a popular audience. The 
subject is confessedly one of the most difficult which can occupy the human 
mind; and the scales of evidence in which the arguments, pro. and con., can be 
weighed, must be as delicately hung as those exquisite instruments used in 
weighing the rarest jewels and the finest gold, which show the difference of a 
pin scratch, or detect the presence of an infinitesimal trace of alloy, in a 
thousand guineas. The logic of theism and the logic of atheism, whatever 
their respective force and value, are alike subtle and abstruse. The most infiu- 
ential contemporary school of non-theistic philosophers, the school of Comte, 
deny that. either theism or atheism can be proved, and proscribe, with impar- 
tial rigour, all argument on either side; while the intelligent and thoughtful 
theist will admit that, though his soul may be filled with the idea of God, 
though his faith in the Divine existence may be as strong as his faith in 
his personal identity, it is supremely difficult for him to exhibit the grounds 
of his belief in the forms of syllogistic reasoning. The utmost precision of state- 
ment, the most careful exactitude of definition, the finest analysis of the value of 
different kinds of proof, are indispensable to any treatment of the theme which 
can be pronounced satisfactory. These are excluded by the very conditions of 
a popular lecture. No audience consisting of a thousand persons can follow a 
train of concatenated reasoning from premise to conclusion. The argument, 
therefore, must be wrapped up in rhetorical language, and adapted to the 
climaxes and anticlimaxes of a successful oration; the tedious scrupulosity 
which sets in the best light the arguments of opponents must be dispensed 
with ; and the result, on the whole, cannot fail to be unsatisfactory to the candid 
and logical mind. Such are the considerations which would affect our estimate 
of Ernest Naville’s book on modern atheism if we tried it by the tests justly 
applicable to a scientific treatise. "When we view it, however, merely as a 
series of lectures, we can bear witness that it possesses no inconsiderable merit, 
and deserves to occupy a high place among works of its class. 

The author succeeds to a creditable extent in two things: first, in presenting 
those arguments for the existence of a Divine Being which have their source in 
the aspirations of the human soul after a higher purity, a more perfect unity, 
a more assured permanence, than are afforded by the world of sense,—aspirations 
which are inferred to guarantee their own satisfaction; and, secondly, in stating 
a case against atheistic opinions as leading to objectionable practical results. 

The basis of the religious consciousness Naville pronounces to be ‘the 
sentiment of one or more invisible Powers, superior to nature and to humanity;” 
and this somewhat vague expression is analytically expounded and defended by 
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specifying the several manifestations or applications of the sentiment referred 
to. 

The Power we reverence as God is, first of all, that to which our instinctive 
demand for a cause and origin of phenomena refers us as the Creator of the 
Universe. ‘‘The reason of man,” says Naville, ‘‘ by virtue of its very con- 
stitution, finds a need of conceiving of an absolute cause which escapes by 
its eternity the lapse of time, and by its infinite character the bounds of limited 
existences ; a principle the necessary being of which depends on no other; in 
a word, a unique cause, establishing by its unity the universal harmony. So 
when reason meets with the idea of the sole and Almighty Creator, it attaches 
itself to it as the only thought which accounts to it for the world and for itself.” 
It is scarce necessary to remind readers that the very existence of this ‘‘ need,” 
said to pertain to reason, ‘‘ of conceiving of an absolute cause,”’ is disputed by the 
followers of Comte. There are minds, however, in which it is intensely strong. 
John Henry Newman attests that in his youth—and the affirmation would 
apply to every period of his life—he rested ‘‘in the thought of two and two 
only supreme and luminously self-evident beings ’’—himself and his Creator ; 
and if it is pardonable in me to refer to my own experience after mentioning 
that of the great religious mind of Newman, I may say that I am conscious of 
a sheer mental incapacity to remain content with second causes, and find myself 
goaded by an irresistible necessity to seek a Power, which I can conceive only 
as a Spirit-power, lying behind, — originating, animating, maintaining,—the 
phenomenal universe. Is it not, after all, by a determined effort to be philo- 
sophical that this instinct is kept down in any of us? 

In the second place, proceeds Naville, man aspires after a perfection which 
is not to be found in the visible world. That ‘‘ type of perfect in his mind ”— 
so Tennyson phrases it—‘‘in nature he can nowhere find.” ‘‘ Beauty in its 
supreme manifestation, absolute holiness, infinite truth ’—thus Naville has it— 
‘‘are united in one and the same source—God.” He quotes St. Augustine’s 
fine thought that God acts within the souls of artists, those true artists who 
dwell in the regions of the ideal, and ‘‘ feel themselves drawn onwards towards 
a Divine world.” It may be feared that but few artists of this type exhibit 
on the walls of the Royal Academy. 

The soul of man has a third want, a third aspiration. Its capacity of loving, 
its craving to be loved, both infinite, must be satisfied. They can be satisfied 
only by Infinite Being; and thus the soul is led to clothe the naked power 
which first reveals itself as God in attributes of love and tenderness, and to 
rise in ineffable rapture to the embrace of a Heavenly Father. This completes 
our idea of God; and the force of the argument derived from its consideration 
is perceived when we put'the question whether, if men were “‘ cunning casts 
in clay,” and no more, they could have laid their heads upon the stony pillow of 
the world and dreamed such dreams. 

Naville devotes two chapters to a representation of the results of atheism in 
the individual and in society. By failing to recognise God, he maintains, the 
individual reason is paralysed, and heart and conscience are left desolate. 
‘*This obscuration,” he happily remarks, ‘‘ does not take place all at once; 
the potter’s wheel goes on turning for a while, says an old Hindoo poem, after 
the foot of the artisan is withdrawn from it. But the darkening takes place 
gradually with time.” There are men, however, he admits—and the admission 
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is no slight proof of candour and large-mindedness in a religious controver- 
sialist—who seem to escape the general law, and to continue conscientious 
though they do not believe in a God. ‘‘The meeting with these. heroes of 
virtue,” he says, ‘‘inspires a mingled feeling of astonishment and respect. 
They are verily miracles of that Divine goodness of which they are unable to 
pronounce the name. If there is a man on earth who ought to fall on both 
knees and shed burning tears of gratitude, it is the man who believes himself 
an atheist, and who has received from Providence so keen a taste for what is 
noble and pure, so strong an aversion for evil, that his sense of duty remains 
firm even when it has lost all its supports.” The thought which Naville 
declares to be at the root of modern atheism in all its forms is this :—‘‘ The 
earth is enough for us, away with heaven; man suffices for himself, away with 
God; reality suffices for us, away with chimeras! Wisdom consists in contenting 
ourselves with the world as it is.” This representation is, I think, substantially 
correct. He dwells upon the recklessness with which many writers of the 
atheistic school, particularly in France, discard all fixed principle in morals. 
““We no longer,” writes one of them, ‘know anything of morals, but of 
manners; of principles, but of facts. We explain everything, and, as has 
been said, the mind ends by approving all that it explains.” Accordingly, ‘‘ the 
villain has his apologist; the good man his calumniator.... . Marriage is 
honourable, so is adultery. Order is preached up, so is riot, so is assassination, 
provided it be politic.” : 

The concluding lectures, on the Creator and the Heavenly Father, are 
essentially a repetition of the earlier part of the work. A few hours devoted 
to the perusal of this book will be profitably spent. 

PETER BAYNE. 


L’IMMORTALITE SELON LE Curist: ErupE HistoriqvE. Par CHARLES 
LAMBERT. Paris. 1865. 
No fact in our social life is stronger than the deep interest which five-sixths at 
least of us take in the Jews and all that concerns them. Baden Powell may 
write his ‘‘ Christianity not Judaism,” Babbage may tell us that Pilate deserves 
our thanks instead of our reprobation ; but, wherever religious handbills are 
displayed, in London suburbs or in decent, well-parsoned, middle-sized towns, 
there is sure to be plenty about ‘‘ Israel and its Future,” ‘‘The Chosen People 
and their Destiny,” or ‘‘ Prophecy, and the Crisis through which we are 
passing.” High and Low, Churchman and Dissenter, are all alike. Dr. Pusey 
is an old offender; there is Mr. Archer Gurney writing from Paris to tell us 
all about ‘‘the Signs of the Times,” and the significance of the number 666. 
Even the Broad Church fosters much the same kind of thing; and one chief 
objection which we heard urged by a very orthodox lady against Mr. Maurice 
was, that he is always speculating as to how ‘“‘the Jew” felt and what he 
thought, under circumstances where his thoughts and feelings seem of very 
secondary importance to non-Semitic readers. Prophecy is that one branch 
of theology on which most Englishmen think themselves, and nearly every 
Englishwoman thinks herself, qualified to give an opinion without previous 
study. Few men, except your actual ten-pounder and your expectant six- 
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pounder, think the same even of politics ; certainly very few indeed of any 
other subject. 

The book has yet to be written which shall measure the immense influence of 
Orientalism on our thoughts, our manners, our estimate of right and wrong. 
M. Lambert has made a step towards the proper illustration of this; but, 
like most Frenchmen’s steps in theoretical inquiry, it is a very wide stride 
indeed, far over-shooting what most of us, even our Colensoites, will consider 
the juste milieu. It is always interesting (as well as useful) to see what our 
fellow-nations think on subjects of lasting interest; it is specially interesting 
now that Mr. Gladstone has been telling us how much we owe to the Hellenic 
race, to find a thoughtful French writer telling us that our Christian ideas 
as to man’s future destiny are really based on Plato, ‘‘and have no more con- 
nection with Christ and Paul than they have with Moses.” The Aryan (we are 
told) is a spiritualist race; the Semitic race is always fettered to materialism. 
Even St. Paul never got beyond the notion of an eternal life on this earth 
for beings whose bodies (still bodies for all that) should be freed from acci- 
dents of corruption. We have gradually worked back to the grand Aryan 
idea, that peerless heritage of the progressive races, which comes out in its early 
strength in all the Vedic hymns, and, filtered through ‘‘ the Greek mind,” 
shows clearest in the speech of the dying Socrates. This idea, that for good 
souls there is an eternity of Good somewhere, is as distinct as possible from 
the Jewish notion of a ‘‘kingdom of heayen;” and this true idea, which ought to 
furnish such a mighty help to morals, will never work fairly till the ‘‘ immoral” 
notions about a heaven won by “‘ faith” and about ‘‘ the Egyptian doctrine of 
substitution” are finally thrown aside. Hitherto, in a way most perplexing 
to M. Lambert’s national ‘‘logique,” western nations have managed to hold to 
the belief in immortality, in spite of their religious books, by the ingenious 
device of constantly interpreting those books contrary to their plain sense. 
But the crisis (he assures us) is coming; public morality demands other safe- 
guards than those which have proved so ineffectual against the attacks 
of critics. ‘‘La question religieuse”” must soon be solved. And, as his 
contribution towards solving it, M. Lambert undertakes to show that in 
this matter we owe absolutely nothing to the Jews; and that the ,‘‘life and 
immortality ” which the Gospel brought to light differed hopelessly from that 
which fills the aspirations of all pious people now. ‘‘ David, Christ, Paul,” 
are the three characters whom he considers in nearly two hundred octayo pages 
a-piece. M. Lambert’s David is by no means modelled after ordinary people’s 
views about the second Jewish king. He is a pre-eminently selfish being, cold 
and calculating; comparable (says our author) to Louis XI. The whole of this 
‘* part,” by far the most learned in the book, will be a great comfort to those 
who ‘“‘ don’t want (as we lately heard it expressed) to have to believe in David 
as a consequence of believing in the God after whose own heart David is said 
to be.” M. Lambert turns the whole of David’s life upside down ; all that we 
imagined to have been noble deeds he finds were prompted by unworthy motives; 
and then he comes to deal with David’s notions about immortality. With all 
his immense tact and wonderful power of organisation, David (he reminds 
us) was but an eastern king after all. Such kings have constantly believed 
in their own divinity. David went no further than this when he spoke of 
himself as, and belieyed himself to be, the son and heir of Jehovah. The 
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Elohistic and Jehovistic controversy our author pooh-poohs as a very slight 
matter; the struggle at that time was between Mosaism and Davidism. For 
some reason which M. Lambert does not attempt to fathom, Samuel, though 
so rigid a follower of Moses, breaks the law by giving the Jewsa king; and 
then, quarrelling with Saul, uses all his influence in Dayid’s favour. David, 
too, well read in the portions of the Mosaic Law which were current in Jewish 
families, gets hold, in some unexplained way, of the only complete copy of 
the Torah, and, studying it, comes to fancy that God, having changed His 
decree of death in the case of Noah, will change it also in the case of him in 
and through whom He shall choose to inaugurate the new “kingdom of heaven” 
upon earth. David’s successes made him feel that he is the man; therefore he 
will be saved from the universal doom of death. Hence so much in the Psalms 
about bodily health—all of which our author understands literally: ‘‘ my 
heart and my flesh fail me;” ‘‘my strength is renewed like the eagle’s;” 
‘with. thee is fulness of life, and at thy right hand are pleasures for ever- 
more.” Dayid’s view, then, of immortality is simply that he and his faithful 
friends shall be rescued from death, and shall live a life of endless happiness 
upon earth. He, the son of Jehovah, shall rule here, while his father dwells 
on high and rules in heayen. The “‘ partage des attributions ” which M. Lambert 
supposes David had in view, is just that which Horace makes 


“Te minor latum reget eequus orbem, 
Tu gravi curru quaties Olympum.” 


But David dies and is buried: his flesh does see corruption. His Psalms, 
however, get inserted among the sacred books of the Jews; and so it becomes 
an article of faith that every proniise in them must be fulfilled somehow and 
to somebody. Hence the looking forward to a kingdom of heaven of which 
Messiah, and not David, should be the inaugurator. And as David had freely 
called on God to ‘‘ pour out His wrath upon the heathen,” and upon the 
the pious king’s private and public enemies, so the notion grew up that before 
the kingdom should be established there must come a time of trouble and 
vengeance, when all but ‘the elect” should perish. How it came to be 
believed that at the outset of this time Messiah must die asan expiatory victim, 
M. Lambert does not succeed in showing at all clearly. On this conviction, 
however, is based the general Jewish notion of the Resurrection. Messiah must 
die; Messiah must also be chief among the blessed in the new kingdom. So 
Messiah must overcome death ; and if he, why not the old fathers to whom the 
promises were first made? These are the views (says our author) which were 
current in our Lord’s day. 

Our Lord, as drawn in this volume, ce généreux héritier de David, deserves 
to be contrasted with the doux et beau jeune homme of M. Renan. Both ar 
equally removed from the Christian standard; but M. Lambert’s Christ is 
certainly the least offensive of the two. The only point where “he and the 
Gospels differ,” except in such trifles as all the miraculous parts, the visits 
to Jerusalem mentioned by St. John, and such like, is the character tradi- 
tionally given to Judas. ‘‘ He was no traitor.” In the general rehabilitation 
of scoundrels Judas has at last found an advocate. Our Lord was eager to 
die, because his death was the signal for the beginning of “‘ the last time” which 
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was to usher in the kingdom. He knew that He should rise again. The party 
among the Jews ‘‘ who waited for the kingdom of God” (represented by Nico- 
demus and Joseph of Arimathea) might not be so certain of his resurrection ; but 
they were sure that a victim was needed before ‘‘ the kingdom of God should 
come ;”” hence both they and Jesus were alike eager that what Judas did ‘‘he 
should do quickly.” Immortality, then, for Christ was merely a bodily reign 
with his saints upon this earth. St. Paul’s notion went no further, except in so 
far as he extended ‘‘ that grand Jewish idea of charity or universal brother- 
hood” to admit Gentiles also. The famous portion of the first letter to the 
Corinthians which is read at our burial service becomes, as interpreted by M. 
Lambert, the most matter-of-fact account of a corporeal change which should 
pass on those then living, within a yery short time after the letter was written 
—so short a time that the best and wisest course was to lay aside all social 
and domestic duties in the effort to prepare for it. The marvel to M. Lambert 
is how this barren notion, subordinated to a definite event which, always 
looked for, never happened, should have managed to lay hold so firmly of 
the Western mind. His only way of explaining it is by enlarging on the 
‘‘immense charity” which, applied to their own race, comes out so markedly 
in the Jewish literature, and specially in the apocryphal books, and which 
in the teaching of St. Paul is widened to embrace the whole of mankind. Such 
a feeling, so practical and yet so new to the heathen world, was certain to lay 
hold of the masses. And then there is besides, what the ordinary mind loves, a 
definite fact, the Resurrection, on which, by the most wondrous petitio principii, 
other resurrections may be grounded. What we want, then, to make the Aryan 
spiritualism as popular as the Semitic materialism, is a definite fact, and this 
M. Lambert finds to be the personality of the soul, which ought to be as full of 
practical results for us, as the Pauline doctrine of immortality has been for our 
fathers. The soul is; it proves itself by its acts; therefore we have no right to 
say that it has perished until we can point out the fact of its dissolution. 
Which exceedingly classical bit of reasoning our author puts forth as a very 
malleus hereticorum to confound the positivists, whom he holds to be just as 
great fools as ordinary Christians: ‘‘ The one base their faith on the exclusive 
excellence of a revelation which binds them to deny everything that is at vari- 
ance with it: the others trust in the perfection of a method of observing which 
forces them to deny anything thet is beyond its powers to observe 

it less anti-scientific to leave out the natural than to) admit the super- 
natural ?” Being no positivist, M. Lambert of course does not trust in a 
dead law. ‘‘Derriére le sauvegarde immuable ‘de lordre physique et de 
Yordre moral, il y a le Dieu, inconnu mais réel,” whom he will never think 
of trying to understand lest by his fancies he should degrade Him, but of 
whom the world will practically know more when, giving up these vain 
attempts at modifying Judaism to make it suit our ‘‘ Aryan” minds, we open 
ourselves unreservedly to the teaching of Socrates and of the Vedas. 

Such is M. Lambert’s book ; and it isa book worth reading by those who care to 
speculate on the religious future of Europe. France (as well as the rest of us) is 
in a transition state. She began later, but she is pretty well making up for lost 
time. We have our Vestment party ; our Evangelicals pur sang : our Broad-with- 
Unction, like Mr. Maurice and the late F. W. Robertson; and our Broad-without- 
Unction, like Rowland Williams and Colenso. Besides these and their dissenting 
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congeners, we have the yet more advanced men of the Anthropological school. 
In France every phase of opinion existing here is more or less fully represented. 
Her men of progress are moving in two directions: there are the Lamberts and 
Renans, the destructives; and there are those who would fain set up a national 
Church, freed from Roman pretensions. The two differ widely, though both 
go dead against constituted authority. To mention only one point of difference’: 
M. Lambert thinks all the ‘successive modifications” of Christianity have 
been for good; ‘‘Le Maudit” holds that.the change made when the German 
barbarians came in was a change from light to darkness, out of which we are 
only just emerging. Which of the two sets of men will shape the religious 
future of France? It is an important question, both in itself, and because 
what happens there is sure to react upon us. 
H. 8. FaGcayn. 


HippEN Dertus. 2 Vols. Edmonston and Douglas. 
PENITENTIARIES AND REFORMATORIES. Edmonston and Douglas. 


Every one who has read ‘‘ Companions of my Solitude” will remember with 
what delicacy and pathos Mr. Helps touches on the misery of what is pertinently 
termed the ‘‘social evil,”—on the waste of life it engenders, the recklessness 
and despair with which it is associated. The author of ‘‘ Hidden Depths” 
discusses the same subject, but in a very different fashion. The book, which is 
thrown into the form of a novel, is valueless as a work of art, but the writer 
endeavours to disarm criticism by stating that it is not a fiction ‘‘in the ordinary 
acceptance of the term,” and that it is ‘actual truth which speaks in these 
records.” 

Some of the facts stated are doubtless substantially correct. It is unhappily 
true that innocent country girls are seduced by men of family, and then left in 
their despair to earn a livelihood in the streets. It is true that a woman who 
loses her virtue loses everything that mekes life precious, while the man’s sin 
is condoned by the world, and does not affect his social standing. But it is not 
true that the deliberate seducer, if known to be such, is courted and flattered 
in society ; it is not true that he can dare to avow his purpose and yet retain 
his position. The world will not see what it is not forced to see, it will not act 
as the censor of vice of which it only suspects the existence; but the world 
does speak out, and plainly too, when decency is openly violated; and if a 
man sin he is careful to sin in secret. There is no high morality here, and 
the code of respectability required in society is very different from the stern 
uncompromising precepts enjoined in the New Testament; but it is something 
to know that vice is not openly encouraged in England, and that even for 
fashion’s sake it is expedient to be virtuous. The author of ‘‘ Hidden Depths” 
apparently takes it for granted that in this matter men are always the aggressors 
and women always the victims, that like hawks we pounce upon the feebler sex 
as our natural prey. There is something feminine in the notion. No doubt 
there are some Lovelaces and Clarissa Harlowes in the world, but it is but just 
to remember there are also women as frail as the wife of Potiphar and men as 
immaculate as Potiphar’s servant. 

The writer dwells with strong and vehement earnestness on the horrors of 
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prostitution, but he thinks that our attempts to lessen this enormous evil have 
only served to increase it. If his facts are not exaggerated, and there seems no 
reason to question them, he has made out his position. We have established 
reformatories for fallen women, and have made those reformatories more in- 
tolerable than prisons. Virtue must possess a potent charm if any woman can 
be allured towards it in those terrible abodes. The poor girls who enter them 
are doomed to undergo divers pains and penalties, instead of being welcomed as 
the father in the parable welcomes the returning prodigal. Prayers and hard 
work, and silent hours for meditation ; the strictest conventual discipline; a 
‘‘ punishment room” in which refractory penitents are shut up when it may be 
deemed convenient, and fed in most cases upon bread and water; little if any 
out-door exercise, and no kind of recreation,—this is the mode of life allotted 
to the modern English Magdalen. To these ‘‘homes,” if such they may be 
called, the public contributes largely. We know that, the object is good, and 
we are not careful to inquire whether that object is accomplished or defeated. 
The inmates of these Refuges endure their grievances in silence, or escape from 
them to return to their former life; but we have no ‘‘ amateur casual” to tell 
us how the discipline is regarded by those who endure it. We know, however, 
and in ‘‘ Hidden Depths” there are several illustrations of the fact, that those 
who have left the ‘“homes” will generally suffer any privation rather than return 
to them a second time; and at this we do not wonder. The writer of the little 
tract on Penitentiaries placed at the head of this notice gives the following 
time-table for pentitents at a Refuge managed by ladies, which ‘is considered 
one of the most lax” in its treatment :— 


Rise. 
Private Prayer. 
Industrial Work. 
Prayers in Chapel. 
Breakfast. 
Industrial Work. 
Dinner. 
. Mid-day Prayers and Recreation (!) 
1 Industrial Work. 
4 Tea. 
4.30 Work. 
7 Bible Class and Reading. 
8 Service in Chapel. 
8.15 Private Prayers. 
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Verily if sin could be atoned for by suffering, a month of this torture would 
hide the evil deeds of a lifetime. But there is something in the system even 
worse than the irksome restraint it imposes. Women cannot be reformed by 
machinery, or made religious by rules; and although in all establishments, 
and especially in such establishments as these, rules are indispensable, it 
seems as if those I have quoted were especially adapted for the encouragement 
of hypocrisy. Private prayers, prayersin chapel, Bible classes, and reading, 
are proper, no doubt, and serviceable, too, for those who can join in them 
honestly and in good faith; but the girls who enter our penitentiaries do 
not come to them as sinners or as saints, but as degraded women anxious 
to escape from their degradation ; they seldom enter them as penitents, in the 
religious sense of the word. ‘‘Many motives,” says the author of ‘‘ Hidden 
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Depths,” ‘‘may lead them to seek a shelter, which have no: foundation 
in sorrow for sin, or even in resignation of it; and when, therefore, they are 
placed under a system of conventual strictness and high moral pressure, 
which could only be advisable for persons deeply remorseful for a shameless 
life, it is inevitable that in many cases the results should be a failure, which 
leaves them to fall back into their guilt.” 

So much of our charity in England is ill-applied, we are so often compelled to 
give blindly, and the results of our almsgiving appears so nugatory, that it is 
well to have a special case brought before us, and a special evil pointed out. 
The writer of ‘‘ Hidden Depths” has done this work, and deseryes our thanks 
for doing it, but he has weakened the cogency of his arguments by the form 
into which he has thrown them. And the tract on Penitentiaries compresses 
in a few pages all the arguments which in the tale are spread over two volumes. 
It is true, as Milton says, that there are many people who will not look on 
Truth herself unless they see her elegantly dressed; but unfortunately in 
*‘Hidden Depths ” truth is not dressed elegantly. 


JOHN DENNIS. 


Fasti Sacri: or, A KEY TO THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Tuomas LEw1y, Esq., of Trinity College, Oxford, M.A., F'.S.A., Author 
of ‘‘ Life of St. Paul,” ‘‘ Siege of Jerusalem by Titus,” &c. Large 8vo. 
Longman & Co. 1865. 


Tus volume, an evidence of the author’s extensive reading and careful study 
regarding the period which it embraces, may be received as a valuable accom- 
paniment to Fynes Clinton’s ‘‘ Fasti Hellenici,” and ‘‘ Fasti Romani,” domg 
for the Jewish and Christian history, from B.c. 70 to A.D. 70, that which 
Clinton has done for the history of the heathen world. Mr. Lewin, a gentle- 
man of the long robe, but much devoted to the study of theology, sifts the 
records of the time which he explores, and finds the narrative of the New 
Testament in just accordance with the accounts of events given in profane 
writers. His table of dates commences at B.c. 70, because about that time 
arose the dispute between Hyrcanus and Aristobulus as to the high-priesthood, 
which gave occasion to Roman interference, under Pompey, with the affairs 
of Judsa, and ends, very properly, at A.D. 70, in which the Jewish polity 
was terminated by the capture of Jerusalem. 

The great peculiarity of the chronology in this book is that it endeavours to 
settle, once for all, the date of the birth of Jesus Christ, fixing it in B.c. 6. It 
is well known that the date of Christ’s birth is not mentioned in the New 
Testament; but it has been generally agreed among the learned of later times 
that it must be placed a few years earlier than the time given in our vulgar 
chronology. The nativity, it is certain, must have taken place before the 
death of Herod the Great, and as we learn from Josephus that Herod died 
before the Jewish ‘Passover, in A.U.c. 750, some, depending chiefly on the 
information given in the third chapter of St. Luke, have concluded that Christ 
was born A.U.¢. 747; an opinion in which many have been confirmed by the 
hypothesis of Kepler, that the conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter, which occurred 
in that year, formed the star seen by the wise men. Mr. Lewin, discussing 
this point at great length, proceeds first to settle beyond dispute the time of 
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the death of Herod, which, he says, cannot have been earlier than A.v.c. 750, 
or B.c. 4, because about the same time with it there happened, as Josephus 
tells us, an eclipse of the moon, at night,—no nocturnal eclipse of the moon 
haying occurred during the three years previous,—and then states that the 
birth of Christ may fairly be placed two years earlier, or B.c. 6, a date which 
he labours to reconcile with that of the taxing of Cyrenius or Quirinus men- 
tioned by St. Luke. 

As to the season of the year when Christ was born, he supposes it to have 
been about the ist of August. It could not have been, he observes, in the 
winter, for the shepherds and their flocks would not have been in the open 
air during a winter’s night; nor would Mary, in all probability, have travelled, 
in an advanced state of pregnancy, so far as from Nazareth to Bethlehem, in 
the winter. ‘‘ The conception of John the Baptist,” he says, ‘‘ was at the close 
of Zachariah’s course of seven days, and therefore,” as may be computed from 
Browne’s ‘‘ Ordo Seeculorum,” ‘‘ about the 22nd of May, B.c. 7; and the annun- 
ciation to the Virgin Mary was in the sixth month current (not the sixth 
month complete) after that, and therefore in November, B.c. 7. The Nativity, 
then, at the end of nine months from that time, would fall early in August, 
B.C. 6.” 

These points, and many others, the reader will find discussed in this volume 
with such care and clearness, and such ample references to authorities, as will 
not fail to please and interest all who are fond of such researches, even though 
they may not always agree in the author’s conclusions. To the body of the 
work is added an Appendix, containing a table of eclipses from ‘‘ L’Art de 
Vérifier les Dates,” the Monumentum Ancyranum, and various other matters 
serviceable to the student of ecclesiastical history. A little more attention to 
modern criticism might perhaps have improved the book; but this the author 
may have considered foreign to his object, which was simply deduction -from 
ancient history. J. S. Watson. 


THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO ; TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH, WITH AN ANALYSIS 
AND Notes. By JoHN LLEWELYN DAviEs and DAvip JAMES VAUGHAN. 
Third Edition. Cambridge: Macmillan and Co. 


A Puato for English readers, notwithstanding the admirable effort of Dr. 
Whewell, has yet to be produced. Messrs. Davies and Vaughan have proved 
that such a work may be accomplished, and that Plato’s Greek, ‘‘rich in fit 
epithets,” can be admirably rendered into the language of Shakspeare. This 
translation of the Republic has received warm praise from the most competent 
scholars, and that readers appreciate it is shown by the publication of a third 
edition. The little volume—a beautiful specimen of typography—is a casket 
well adapted for the jewels contained in it. JoHN DENNIS. 








